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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 

The third instalment of this popular serial, iustrated, will 
appear in the number of Harper's BAZAR published on June 
Bd. The story will be given in special eight-page supplements, 
issued monthly, until its conclusion. 


COOKS AND COOKS. 

’HILE one hears a great deal said concerning 
\ the superiority of the male cook over the fe- 
male one, whatever superficial truth there may be 
in such statements they have not the root of truth 
in them: for if female cooks had the same education 
in their business as their rivals have, they then might 
not be surpassed by them—if, indeed, they are as it is. 

We doubt if there is a chef in any palace who is 
the superior of the various leading women who, 
having mastered both the chemistry and the fine art 
of cooking, are teaching classes on that subject and 
lecturing on culinary matters miscellaneously—wo- 
men who are acquainted with the other arts and sci- 
ences, with books, with current history, and with all 
the world of men and letters. Except through these 
classes in cookery, or in an expensive private ex- 
perience, there is no way for a woman to become 
a skilled cook; she has to have a stern bent of will 
that way and expend herself in effort if at home she 
means to acquire the same skill as that which gives 
to a foreign chef his repute and his salary. The 
ordinary kitchen girl has little incitement to become 
anything better than the ordinary kitchen girl; she 
cooks for those who know of nothing better; she 
never heard of anything better herself. But let her 
once know of its possibility, provided she be not 
dulled by the dead routine of work, her quick femi- 
nine instinet runs ahead of her experience, and she 
makes it herown. In this country she is frequently 
the artilicer of her own fortunes in such regard, and 
she has to make her own opportunity, working her 
way up from seullion to past-mistress by observation, 
by endeavor, and that experience which dor* uot al- 
ways mean failure, as Landor says it does, but which 
would be no good at all if it did not sometimes mean 
brillrant success. 

In Europe, a man who begins as a scullion may 
remain a scullion forever, for all his effort, washing 
potatoes till there is so little sign of earth upon them 
that they might have fallen from heaven, and making 
salad herbs as free from soil as if they grew in air, 
unless he pays a liberal tribute in money to the cook 
just above him, and when he has learned all that 
man knows, pays another and a larger sum to that 
man's superior, and so on through the whole round, 
till nothing remains to learn, and he has spent far 
more than his wages, aud something like that which 
a liberal education costs. But when he has reached 
that point he has mastered all points; he knows per- 
fectly how to eut, carve, truss, lard, roast, boil, bake, 
fry, broil, and kuows, moreover, all about sauces, 
soups, pastries, sweets, and fancy dishes. He expects 
to practise no one of these branches himself with his 
own hands; he has, so to say, under-studies in them 
all, or representatives; he himself is like the reader 
of the score and the director of a grand orchestra. 
Nor is this all he must know; usually he has made 
liimself able to speak French, German, Spanish, and 
English, He has some knowledge of the arts; he is 
a chemist, a modeller, a colorist, more or less of an 
artist, a designer, a man of taste,and necessarily of 
more or less reading. He must know something of 
natural history, the seasons of game, the product of 
far countries, the state of the markets, and must be 
acquainted with the events of the day, to which he is 
often obliged to adapt the names of his dishes. He 
must be an economist, too, allowing no waste by his 
subordinates, and in order to do this he must know 
the exact amounts required in everything; and then 
he must know all that can be done with sugar and 
and the whole story of wines. 

It pays a man to learn all that is required of a 
chef; it has never yet sufficiently paid a woman; 
but the moment that a woman sees as much money 
in that as in other oceupations, she will feel that its 
usefulness makes its honor, and will not consider 
herself in the least abased in becoming the head of a 
great kitchen, and will add a new feature to the wo- 
man’s century. 


ice, 


710 BE ALIVE. 
oe and I,” said Lord Chesterfield, “ have been 
dead two years; but we do not wish-it to be known.” 
Doubtless the old earl was very much alive, far from intend- 
ing to die, and interested still in many things. But take him 
at his word, and how many people there are in his condi- 
tion! For what is it to be dead in that way? To have no 
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interest, to take no part in the affairs of the life about us, to 
care nothing for the success of great questions, the objects 
of great parties, the significance of international movements, 
the advancement of the human race; to know nothing, or 
next to nothing, of new books, music, pictures, work, 
churches, schools, or any of the paraphernalia of actual life. 
If one is not really dead who is destitute of the interests 

by live men and women, one might almost as well 
be dead, for in that case one is like a thing wrapped in the 
chrysalis of a thoroughly useless and abnormal selfishness. 
We'exist in this world not only for ourselves but for ons an- 
other, and we cannot do our duty even by ourselves if we do 
not do it to others. If, as we try to t, no one t 
with us, we help no one up, the weight of those below, and 
bound to us by all the inextricable ties of race and society 
and family, will unfailingly pull us down. And we lose be- 
sides all that comes from the effort, the fruition, the ambi- 
tion, the hope, the nobility of others. ‘There are very few, if 
any, people living so isolated as to mere region that they are 
also isolated as to people. Almost all have neighbors, near 
or far, and whoever has a neighbor has a duty—not a duty 
of interference and meddiesomeness, but of thoughtfulness, 
of sympathy, of help when needed. It is not merely the 
practical help of gifts and loans either, to which we refer, 
that almost all render on application. The help that comes 
from interest, from desire to share what one has, from the 
feeling of brotherbood and oneness, is a vastly different and 
superior thing to almsgiving. One has this spirit who, if 
the neighbor has no pleasures, makes some for her; who, if 
the neighbor has what seém to her pleasures, joins them on 
request, without any manifestation of contemptuousness if 
those pleasures are less than one is accustomed to, and who, 
on the contrary, if knowing better things, leads these in- 
ferior pleasures quietly along till the better are reached. No 
one is justified in entire seclusion with books and studies, or 
even with family work, unless under extraordinary cireum- 
stances, for as we are set in families, so also are we set in 
neighborhoods, and no one is too great, by reason of riches, 
rank, or even of learning, and no one is too small, by reason 
of poverty or of ignorance, to be a part of that neighbor- 
hood, entitled to interest from every other part, and to more 
or less consideration and care, the affluent in nioney and 
learning to give to the poor all that such affluence has given 
them, the poor to give to the rich the sympathy in joy and 
sorrow that money and learning cannot buy, together with 
the experience that comes from familiarity with human 
nature in its simplicity, and all keeplgeweas the threads of 
life woven about them in one fabric. 





THE WORLDS FAIR SCHOLARSHIP 
ASSOCIATION. 
= gmrommmelce aah FIND we are fall- 
ing into the habit 
of pag of standing 
eee again by the windows. 
| Me Hbater fom Lecter One always does this 
when the seasons 
change. We like look- 
ing beyond Mrs. Van 
fete > Twiller’s veranda on to 
ited her garden, where the 
apple-tree is once more 
in bloom, where the flower-pots on top of the wall have 
begun to blossom, and the little fountain in the grass-plot 
sings as it sang last summer. But though Babson has put 
out some chairs and a rug here and there, and though the 
wistaria is a shower of purple flowers, we have still dared 
only to walk up and down, or stand perhaps for a moment. 
May has borrowed too many of the fickle whims of April. 
None of us are safe with her. 

Brushes was standing there to-day with Miss Rockwell. 
He had been talking about Mr, Frank D. Millet’s proposition 
to give fétes in Chieago—Roman and Greek festivals, with 
all the minutia of costume and custom carefully reproduced. 
Mr. Millet had Lan 9 these fétes not only for their pictu- 
resque value, but for their educational value as well, and to 
make up to some of the authorities for his successful oppo- 
sition of certain barges that, once accepted, would have 
been an irremediable blot upon that otherwise enchanted 
region. Brushes was onthudastie not only over the plan, 
but over the disinterested spirit of the painter, who, having 
done so much and so wisely, was now willing to give up 
his summer to almost gratuitous service. Some one coming 
in as Brushes was still talking, he and Miss Rockwell re- 
tired to the window. Nothing delights this young woman 
more than opportunity for such discussion. She bas views on 
every subject, and noend of information on all art questions, 
ancient and modern. These she delivers with a low and 
very rapid voice, a screwing up of her eyes, unless she 
chances to be oan, her lorgnette, ahd a slight bending of 
her fragile body. For my part, I confess | have never yet 
understood the secret of her influence. 


L 





Her upper lip wor- 


rics me. It is too short. You get a glimpse of white teeth 
whenever you look at her. Then she has none of the dain- 
tiness of Miss Van Auken. I think sometimes she’s untidy 


in litle ways. Near-sighted people sometimes are. Per- 
haps she knows too much, has too many details at her com- 
mand, for the rest of us, who content ourselves with 
** views” when data for argument are not at our command. 
However, Miss Rock well is always a light among her friends. 
She is the only woman to whom Brushes talks as he would 
to a man, and without attempt at flattery. 

Mrs, Van T'willer was interested in quite another issue in 
regard to Chicago. Chieago has absorbed all of us in these 
days: everything depends upon one’s going or not going 
there. Mrs. Van Twiller is one of the managers of what is 
called ‘“‘The World’s Fair Scholarship Association.” This 
association has for its object the sending of ‘* women artists, 
teachers, students, or skilled artisans to visit the Columbian 
Exposition.” She had a circular in her hand, which I have 
somewhere now about the room. — It proposes “ to offer the 
opportunity and privilege stated only to such women as in 
the judgment of the Bourd of Managers are qualified b 
education and intelligence to obtain from their visit such 
knowledge and experience as will be of genuine value to them 
in their future work, and hence to the community at large.” 
It will be necessary, therefore, to hold examinations in order 


to select candidates, these to be taken from the Teachers’ ’ 
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HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE AT THE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE. 


Sh new building which the Teachers’ College of the city 
of New York is soon to have will do much to extend the 
knowledge of the good work heretofore done so modestly in 
the quiet of University Place. The least known and most 
seve of all this valuable work is that done by the de 
ment of domestic economy. It is devoted to the teaching 
of the forms of manual training which are of practical use 
in common homes, allying and interlacing it with the sciences 
of physics, chemistry, mineralogy, game vom and botany, 
thus giving iis students not only practical skill but also 
scientific knowledge. The students of the department of 
domestic economy are women intending to be teachers, and 
many of them are graduates of colleges, who go there for 

ractical methods of teaching in manual training and house- 

old science to better fit them for their life work. They are 
not young. the average age being twenty-seven, but they go 
to study for two years in order to be prepared to incorporate 
manual training in household arts in the public schools, 
where the demand for teachers thus quali is not only 
now great, but rapidly increasing. The means by which the 
students acquire such methods are twofold: first, their own 
study and experiment under the direction and teaching of 
the professor and teachers of the department; and secondly, 
the observation and application of their knowledge by prac- 
tice teaching of the scholars of the Horace Mann School, 
which is a part and factor of the college. 

This school, named in memory of the leader of rational 
teaching in America, has pupils of all ages from the little 
kindergarten child to the high-school boy and girl, whose 
studies throughout the entire course are intermingled with 
an equally progressive course in manual training and 
domestic science. The department of domestic economy 
aims to give to girls the same thorough, practical manual 
training and development of mind useful in common life 
that mechanical training gives boys, and it is the first school 
of this sort in New York city. The students of the college 
—the future teachers—are not trained to be specialists, but 
are givesa liberal course in those branches of science which 
will fit them to direct the public school boy and girl in com- 
mon manual duties, make them capable of showing the way 
to find scientific knowledge, and qualify them to be ex- 
ponents of common-sense in healthful, progressive, work-a- 
day living. 

Sewing and cooking, “‘ the daily round, the common task” 
of thousands of women, are the branches through which such 
a vast field of usefulness is opened to the students of house- 
hold science. The sewing classes, under the direction of Miss 
Emma J. Fowler, begin at the foundation of sewing, study- 
ing and executing the various stitches, the proper methods 
of making and finishing seams, of applying trimmings, the 
principles of measuring and draughting, and the art of mend- 
ing the worst tears in cotton or woollen that ever discour- 
aged long-suffering mothers, through to the decorative 
stitches of simple embroidery. Besides this practical work 
the students listen to lectures on the nature of fabrics, are 
direcied in a course of teaching sewing in schools, and pass 
through a period of practice teaching of the sewing classes 
of the different grades of the school-children. : 

The training in cooking is equally thorough under the care 
of Miss Helen Kinne. This training includes laboratory 
work and study of the constituent mineral, vegetable, and 
animal parts of food and their chemical relation to the health 
and growth of the body. As an illustration of such train- 
ing. the amount of fat, starch, water, and mineral salts re- 
quired by an adult for daily consumption in order to main- 
tuin health is taught to the students. They then prepare 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers from such dishes as will 
contain a third of these necessary proportions of food, learn- 
ing the cost of these dishes, and actually cooking them. They 
then prepare a daily bill of fare which will inciucde in its 
three meals the » chemical quantities, and repeat the 
processes of cooking and reckoning prices. Cooking is more 
especially confined to economical, wholesome fare, which can 
be suitably taught in public and industrial schools, rather 
than devoted to costly, intricate dishes. The various meth- 
ods of applying heat to food materials are studied, aud the 
eare and use of coal, of gas, gasoline, and kerosene stoves, 
and the Atkinson cooker, are exactly taught. The students 
study the starchy, the nitrogenous, the fatty foods, and dis- 
cuss the purchasing of supplies, the selection of utensils, the 
planning of the completest and most inexpensive equipments 
for tending in public classes; and lastly, they teach for prac- 
tice the pupils of the school, and learn how to direct children 
who will carry this wise, useful training back to their 
homes. 

The director of the department of domestic economy, 
Professor John F. Woodhull, brings cultured, keen intellect 
and scientific attainment to bear on the problems of every-day 
life, and it is to him that the students turn for instruction 
in laboratory work aud experiments in chemistry, physics, 
physiology, and electricity which furnish the bar to the 
phenomena of life. These, being correlated with the laws 
of human life and growth, directly concern every home. In 
his lecture-room, with unique yet simple mechanism of 
his own devising, Professor Woodhull teaches the chemistry 
of foods, their changes and combinations; sanitary plurab- 
ing, involving the laws of the rise and fall of liquids, of the 
formation and escape of gases,and the nature and use of 
traps and ventilation pipes, is discussed; and the solution of 
the problems arising from household water service is plain- 
ly shown. that the students may be able to teach broadly 
and Dior sams this segment of the laws of clean living. 
Ventilation and the necessity of fresh air in homes are not 
forgotten, and the principles of electricity are so far taught 
that a boy or girl may understand the mechanism of bells, in- 
dicators, and the like, and may be thus enabled to re-establish 
the broken current in many home exigencies. Even the 
scientific reasons for cleanliness in the care of the humble 
kerosene lamp receive their share of attention. Nothing 
that coucerns home life is beneath notice. The theory on 
which this instruction is based is that it is a part of liberal 
culture for every woman, whatever her social position, to 
understand the laws on which de the heaith and com- 
fort of every home, and that she should be capable of direct- 


























‘ow can miveralogy and 
tion with a ? 
uba to them? in 
and decaying bles left in hidden corners! 
the soured food, the spoiled meats left befouling in ice-boxes! 
Ah! here is, then, an important, almost untouched field for 
the bacteriologist to enter, and with scientific knowledge 
make plain yet interesting the need for air and sunshine, 
for soap and water, for neatness and care in the dark unfre- 

uented spots in a house. For this reason Miss Schryver 
Secoupees of her colonies of germs, cultivated to = the 
eyes and minds of her students, and takes them into the 
world of minerals, showing them the relation of mineral 
foods to the body and its =. Thus is shown another 
link in the endless chain of science, and the relation of min- 
eralogy to food and clothes. ’ 

And | is there any need for teachers to take this supplement- 
ary course? Is there any call for teachers and professors 
to devote their time and enthusiasm in the cramped quarters 
pow given them in their present place? Yes and yes D. 
The call from the country, from the South and North, from 
the East and West, for teachers with this training, at salaries 
ranging from $600 to $1200, far exceeds the number fitted 
to accept. Yet, each one going out from this college, en- 
nobling the labor of the hands and teaching the lessons of 
sanitary living, is like a pebble dropped in the sea. Each 
teacher goes Seth not to teach one, but hundreds, and this 

ractical training extends in geometrical ratio, doing benef- 
cent work for future homes, 

Should sewing and cooking be part of school work? They 

roperly belong to the home, where they should be taught 
< mothers. To those brought up in thrifty homes it seems 
incredible that many mothers themselves are entirely igno- 
rant. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that girls, graduates of 
the public schools of cities, have been found who did not 
know the difference between the white of an egg and its 
yolk, or where to place and how to use a thimble, or whether 
to place first on a bed the blankets or sheets. and 
kindred other ordinary duties, taught in a manner that will 
interest and on a scientific basis, in school-days, will lose their 
drudgery, and their correct performance will be firmly im- 
printed on the mind before it has lost its retentiveness. 

Even when the mothers do understand sewing and cook- 
ing, it is not easy to teach these things at home. Modern 
life, especially in cities, is so full, that mothers who are by 
no means Mrs. Jellabys, find it difficult to get time, either 
their own or their children’s, to teach needed household lore. 
Of course, adding manual training to school systems will 
necessarily crowd out sometbing else, but that will be a gain. 
There is dead wood that can be advaptageomaly cut out of 
the pducational tree, and the results of adding a. 
‘ng. and household hygiene to regniar stadies can ly be 
lett to that law by which the fittest survive. 

Although the Teachers’ College bas bad munificent gifts 
during the last year, amounting in all to $500,000, and will 
have its fine new buildings located in upper New York city, 
near the new homes of Columbia College and St. Luke’s 
Hospital and the site of the Protestant Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the department of domestic economy has not 
been remembered. A building of its own, where its ideas 
could be successfully and easily taught, is not yet assured. 
But the department will continue its work in such quarters 
as may be spared from other departments of the college, and 
will continue to shed a beam of light into the tangled edu- 
cational system, cheering the hearts of earnest, home-loving 
people. Aones BaILey ORMSBEE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 
MEN’S DRESS. 


HERE are few changes to note in the styles of men’s 

dress last quoted in these columns. The skirts of 
all coats are long, and this gives an apparent shortness of 
waist which really does not exist. rousers are nearly 
straight, but are narrowed at the foot, recalling the ‘‘ peg 
top” shape without copying it literally. Waistcoats are 
either single or double-breasted, and may match the coat or 
be in some harmonious coloring. White waistcoats are 
mostly double-breasted, and will be worn in the summer 
with frock-coats as well as with evening suits. The tendency 
is toward dark colors—to black, to mixed gray and black, 
and to Havana brown. Dull-finished fabrics prevail for all 
suits, the lustrous broadcloths and diagonals being even less 
used than they were last year. 


FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


The suits chosen for ordinary use, for business and office 
wear, for travelling and country life, are of rough Scotch 
is in checks or plaids, and in plain cheviots and Angolas. 
ark gray and brown are worn in solid colors and in neat 
patterns that have a plain effect. ‘These are made with the 
single-breasted sack-coat so comfortable in warm weather, 
with a vest of the same, and nearly straight trousers. For 
country-house wear in midsummer similar sack suits will be 
made of striped flannels, most often of black and white in 
which white prevails, but of fancy colors also, and it is said 
that red and white striped flannels will be in favor for 
lounging suits for very young men. Blue serge will be as 
generally worn as ever bith on land and sea, and variety 
will be given to yachting suits by having trousers of white 
linen duck with a yachting coat and waistcoat of the darkest 

navy-blue serge. 

WALKING COATS. 

The three-buttoned cutaway remains the popular walking 
coat with men of fashion. It is called the morning coat in 
London, but is worn there deep in the afternoon, and indeed 
all day, as itis here. A fancy at present is to make this coat 
of very dark gray vicufia with rough yet soft surface, though 
jet-black coats of vicufia or of cheviot are more generally 
worn. The skirt of this coat is decidedly longer than that 
worn last year. A vest of the same material may be either 
single or double breasted. The suit is completed by dark 
trousers of gray mixed cassimere, or of gray and black stripes. 
Few checked trousers are worn with this suit, 


FROCK-COAT SUITS. 

The day dress suit worn at teas, at day receptions, when 
making afternoon calls, and at day weddings has a frock- 
coat with long skirt reaching to the knee, or nearly there. 
The best tailors object to the extreme length for this garment 
that many seem to prefer. When intended for a groom and 


ushers the frock-coat is of black vicufia, and if but one such 
coat is in the season’s outfit it is black, of course, but when a 
second is added it is of the dark gray vicufia now so popular, 
a shade so dark that it is barely off black. This coat is’ 
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silk-faced, and is usually worn unbuttoned, disclosing the 
waistcoat, which may be of white Marseilles, or duck, or ma 
material of the coat. The trousers are 





indeed at any 
function in the daytime 


EVENING DRESS. 

Unfinished black worsteds, as soft and lustreless as flannel 
used throughout for evening suits that are considered 

full dress. The tail coat is of fair length, and is not changed 

uble-breasted vests, 


longer confined to summer evenings, but is worn deep in 
the autumn also. 
LIGHT OVERCOATS. 

Spring and summer overcoats are made of black or gray 
cheviot, or of unfinished worsted. They are sack shape, 
— straight, not too long, and are f: to the edge with 
silk, Covert coats are neat and durable, and remain always 
popular. The most striking garments of the season are 
‘racing coats” of very light tan-colored cloth, cut single- 
breasted, and extremely long. 


WHITE AND COLORED SHIRTS. 

Linen shirt bosoms retain their extreme plainness both 
for day and evening wear. They are fastened by two small 
studs, preferably of Oriental pearls with evening suits, and 
of ordinary 1 imitating small buttons for day shirts. 
The fashionable collar for dress is two inches and a half in 
height, standing erect and close, meeting in front, and very 
slightly broken over at the throat. The cuffs are square- 
cornered, to meet when linked buttons are inserted. Colored 
shirts promise to be more generally worn than they have 
ever been, but men of taste limit their use to plain mornin 
suits, and ae against their introduction by ushers an 
guests at afternoon weddings. Madras cottons, percale, and 
the Newmarket cottons are the favorite shirtings. Pink 
and blue are the fashionable colors, and are mostly seen in 
stripes with white, or else in a plain effect. The stripes are 
taken lengthwise this season. At present a white linen 
standing collar is worn with colored shirts that have stiff 
bosoms and colored cuffs. Later on, for summer shirts the 
Madras bosoms are soft—that is, unstarched—with a wide 
box pleat down the middle. The collar is then of the Madras 
stiffened, made with a high band, and turned over quite 
low to look very éool. The cuffs are starched, and match 
the collar. Black or white silk neckties are to be worn 
with these colored shirts, and many have narrow scarfs of 
the material, as pink Madras or blue and white striped per- 
cale, cut bias and folded narrowly, to be tied in a small 
square bow, Suits of underwear come in balbriggans of 
flesh and tan shades, while ieee lnzurious silks, at $50 a 
suit, are of lavender, af og with pink; socks 
to match the latter are not tneladed in the price. 

SCARFS AND NECKTIES. 7 

The scarf with wide flowing ends, a yeux 
as the Culross, is now called the Prince's scarf, because 
has been adopted by the Prince of Wales. This broad 
scarf is cut from an English square of rich lightly wo 
silk such as is used for mufflers, and it is tied by the wearer 
in a very small knot with the ends below left spreading. 
The scarf-pin should be stuck in the folds just below the 
knot. White silk scarfs, basket woven, widely twilled, 
brocaded lightly, and in —— designs, are worn by the 
groom, best man, and ushers at day weddings. Pearl-tinted 
scarfs are also admissible. The guests wear scarfs that have 
a bit of color, either brocaded or printed on white grounds, 
or on the new écru shades, or else in some very light tint, 
Nile green being offered among others. Persian designs 
and cashmere patterns are shown by the haberdashers in 
foulards and twilled silks both in very light and very dark 
colors. Dark navy-blue foulard with white dots, hes, 
wheels, palms, diamonds, and arabesques are made up in the 
wide bias scarfs to be tied tightly in the Prince’s knot. Nar- 
row ties of foulard are also prepared for summer wear, both 
in light and dark shades. indsor ties of China crape or 
of foulard are straight and long, to be used by those who 
find large bows becoming with summer suits. Evening ties 
of white lawn have broader ends than those of last season. 
Narrow black satin ties are worn when dining at home, or 
making calls, and at the theatre. 

HANDEKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 

Irish linen handkerchiefs, firm and not too sheer, have hem- 
stitched hems an inch or less in width. A medallion of open- 
patterned embroidery in one corner is very decorative, and 
may have the initial heavily wrought in open spaces. Few 
colored borders are seen on handkerchiefs, but a mono- 
— in colors is done in Japanese-looking letters, long and 
slender. 

Black lisle-thread or silk socks, for either evening or day 
wear, have embroidery on the ins’ in black, white, or 
colors. Mode and tan-colored balbriggans are for general 
use. 

SHOES, SPATS, AND GLOVES. 


Patent-leather shoes with pointed toes are worn either 
laced or buttoned in day oreveving. Low shoes for summer 
wear are also of patent-leather. The high-laced Blicher is 
the preferred shape for shoes of very dark brown leather 
that are worn with-colored suits. White spats above patent- 
leather shoes, such as Lord Craven wore at his wedding, are 
worn with day dress suits. Tan-colored gaitcrs and those 
of darker brown are also in favor. 

Reddish-tan gloves of heavy kid, very large and eas 
fitting, are still worn on the street, but later in the season will 
give place to lighter oak-tans and gray gloves that look 
cooler. The groom, best man, and ushers at day weddings 
wear pearl-gray gloves usually of dressed kid, though the 
undressed Suéde gloves have been worn recently at very 
elegant weddings. Very light gloves, that are almost white, 
are preferred by very young attendants at day weddings, 
and these rival white gloves Tet evening wear. 


HATS. 


The favorite silk hats have a bell-shaped crown six inches 
and three-eighths deep, the brim measuring an inch and 
three-quarters to two inches in width, with full round curl. 
Stiff felt Derby hats come in coffee-color and lighter cinna- 
mon brown; they have a lighter-looking crown than those 
of winter hats, which tapers slightly, and is about five inches 
and a half or three-quarters in height. The brim is cut and 
curled in the proportions given for silk hats. Colored Der- 
bys are to be worn with summer suits, and black Derbys are 
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all the year round. Soft hats in Alpine shape will be 
ever during the coming summer, especially 


in light shades of gray, tan, and pearl-color. Elderly men 
wear rather of either the stiff or soft pes. 
Straw hats 


n their sailor shape with stiff brim and 
1d. Both Sennet straws and split straws 
are used. Youths and boys wear Derbys, Alpine hats, and 
sailors like those noted for men. 


CANES AND UMBRELLAS. 

The popular cane is a thick serviceable walking-stick of 
sweet wood, or of Scotch furze or pimento, with a 
plain crook or crotch handle entirely without silver. New 
umbrellas have a steel rod on which they can be rolled very 
closely and become almost as slender as a cane, besides being 
very ible. The handles are simple strong crooks like 
those of canes. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. EveERALL Bro- 
— ; Samuet Bupp; E. A. Newei; and R. DuntaPr 

0. 








PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CHICAGO FAIR 


Subscribe to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


during the Columbian Exposition, a period of 26 


Weeks, for 
TWO DOLLARS 


Beginning with the Number published May 10, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY wil be largely devoted to the 
picturesque treatment, by first-class artists and writers, 
of Columbian Exposition subjects. The series when 
taken together will form a most valuable pictorial his- 
tory of the greatest exhibition of modern times. In ad- 
dition to the Great Fair, there will be an Illustrated 
Serial Story of Chicago Every-day Life, by Henry B. 
FULLER, entitled 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 








Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions 
sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office ‘oney 
Order or Draft. Postage FREE in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


PusBuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION G?-GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Vol. |. and II. now 
ready. Vol. Ill. in Press. $5 00 per Volume. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 
namental, $1 25. 


RAFTMATES. By KiRK Munroe, Author of “‘ Canoe- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 
THE RIVALS. A Story. By Francois Coppéee., 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. A Farce. 
DEAN HOWELLS. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. 
Henry M. STANLEY. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 

WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 
of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. r2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
INlustrated. 16mo,Cloth,Ornamental,Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
mental, $1 25. 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE Rives. Illustrated. 
16mo, Printed with Wide Margins on Hand-made and 
Deckel-edged Paper, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RuTH Mc- 
ENeRY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


















LADIES’ AND Grrais’ SumMMER WALKING SHogs 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


WHAT FACE-STEAMING DOES. 
BY CHRISTINE TERBUNE HERRICK. 


ye E steaming and massage have increased rapidly in 
popularity during the last few years Not long since 


there was hardly a single establishment in New York city 
where such work was done. Now there must be at least a 
dozen, and their increase indicates the number of women 
who make a practice of taking the treatment. 

Great things are promised the patient by some of the 
specialists who give these face baths. The attendants who 
are employed in one or two establishments of this kind pos 
sess remarkably fine complexions—whether made beautiful 
by nature or by art it would be hard to say. In either 
case the recommendation they offer appeals more loudly to 
the customer than could any written or spoken reference 

When a woman has her face steamed for the first time, 
she keeps it a profound secret. She is positive that if any 

f her family or friends knew what she was going to do 


they would consider her extremely vain and foolish, and she 
has a sneaking suspicion that perhaps they might not be 
very far wrong. So she does not feel it necessary to pro- 
claim her destination when she starts out some fine morning 
on face-steaming thoughts intent, and it is with inward mis 

givings, although with a composed countenance, that she 
enters the face steaming and massage parlors, She is quite 
relieved to find that the attendant in charge takes her timidby 
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expressed desire for treatment quite as a matter 
of course, and makes no comment as she ushers 
her client into a small room, furnished with a 
chair, a dressing-table, and a formidable-looking 
copper machine that resembles a boiler. From 
one side of this projects a spout with a funnel- 
shaped nose, or it should rather be called a 
mouth, so widely does it spread. 

The- patient divests herself of her wrap and 
of the waist of ber gown at the word of com- 
mand, is enveloped in a large apron, and seats 
herself near the steamer. Unless she is ex- 
ceptionally courageous, she does this with some 
trepidation, lest the boiler should burst and her 
vanity be punished by an explosion that would 
wreck what few good looks she alread ‘ 

The first step in the process is the applica- 
tion of cold cream. After a few moments this 
is scraped off with a small ivory knife, The pa- 
tient looks at the result with surprise mingled 
with shame. 

“Surely I washed my face this morning?” 
she ponders, while the attendant looks mis- 
chievous as she sees the other’s discomfiture. 

Next the patient’s face is gently massaged. 
The attendant kneads and pinches it gently, 
drawing the blood to the surface of the skin, 
and awaking this toa sense of its responsibilities. 
Then she rubs it again—this time lightly —with 
cold cream, 

Now the steaming is to begin. The gas has 
some time ago been lighted under the boiler, and 
the water in it is bubbling away vigorously. 
The patient is seated with her face near the es- 
cape-pipe. Over her head is placed a very large 
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paper cap, pinned so that it forms a sort of funnel that prevents 
the steam from expending itself in the air on either side of 
her face, and forces it to come just where it is needed. 
Something about the boiler is turned on, and the steam 
rushes out in a cloud that may at first make the patient 
gasp. But this is soon regulated. Her chair is moved to a 
distance that allows her to receive the steam in full enough 
measure to benefit her without either scalding or stifling her. 
It is medicated, she is told, and she draws all the comfort 
she can from the thought of the good she is receiving dur- 
ing the twenty, twenty-five, or thirty minutes that she must 
sit and inhale this vapor. 

For this part of it is not altogether pleasant. The pa- 
tient’s crimps wilt and hang lank and heavy upon her fore- 
head, the mat is thick on her lashes, the drops condense and 
trickle over her cheeks and nose, and even make their way 
down her neck. She gets hot, hotter, hottest. Every now 
and then the attendant comes and looks at her critically, or 
touches her face with a testing fingertip. 

“For all the world as if I were a potato,” thinks the 
perspiring victim, ‘‘and had to be steamed soft before I 
could be taken out.” 

At last the penance is over. The peculiar mission of the 
steaming—making the perspiration flow, and opening the 
pores that the medicated steam may do its deutieg work— 
is accomplished, The steam is turned off, the paper cap is 
removed, and the patient's face gently dried with a soft 
cloth. Possibly a touch of powder may be added from a 
puff, and the work of steaming is at an end. 

While she was in the vapor-bath the patient has wondered 
if the treatment was worth while. Now she wonders no 
longer. Never before has she known such delightful sup- 
pleness of skin. The muscles of her face seem to play more 


- readily than ever before, and there is an indescribably re- 


freshed, stimulated sensation about the whole visage that is 
entirely new to her. When she looks at herself in the 
mirror she is struck by the clearness and color of the skin, 
and she feels that the experience is well worth what she has 
endured for it. 

Such is the common process of face steaming and mas- 
sage when the patient’s skin is in tolerably good condition. 
There is additional treatment for faces disfigured with acne 
or other blemish, but for these troubles each establishment 
has its own method of cure. In some face-steaming parlors 
a gentle cupping is substituted for the hand massage. 

Yeedless to add that if there is actual disease of the skin, 
a dermatologist should be consulted before steaming is re- 
sorted to. It should also be borne in mind that the skin, 
like the rest of the body, 
has some constitutional pe- 
culiarities which can no 
more be altered than the 
leopard’s spots. The woman 
who is out of reach of large 
cities may avail herself of 
the kindly offices of the tea- 
kettle.. If this is set over a 
good alcohol lamp, and the 
small end of a wide-mouth- 
ed funnel inserted in the 
kettle’s nose, a tolerable im- 
itation may be obtained of a 
steamer. 

The steaming should not 











SILK BLOUSES. 


Fig. 1.—Biovuse wire Rossian Fig. 2.—Bviovuse wirn FRILLED Fig. 3.—Biovuse wrrn Drarep Revers. 


EMBROIDERY COLLARETTE (See Fig. 4.] 
For description see pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No, XII. on 
Supplement. Supplement. pattern-shect Suppicment. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Biovusz, 
Fia. 3. 


be done too frequently, lest 
it relax the cuticle, and thus 
produce wrinkles. Once a 
month is often enough for a 
healthy skin to be submitted 
to the process, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE WORLDS 
FAIR 


THOSE who stood within the Grand Court of Honor of 
I the World’s Fair at noon on Monday, May Ist, will 
never forget the occasion. -They will remember it as a 
scene from fairyland, peopled with woven gn. who 
were subject to the majesty and grandeur of their surround- 
ings. There was not a big crowd, something over one hun- 
dred thousand persons being present, but all sorts and con- 
ditions of men were there. All tongues and all races-were 
represented, and all voices were raised in praise. There 
was mud and water underfoot in places, a scaffolding still 
. surrounded the statue of the Republic, unfinished work was 
evident here and there, but, notwithstanding, the scene was 
too beautiful, too majestic, to be spoiled by petty things. 
Workmen, who seemed like big beetles, st upon the roofs 
and cornices of the buildings. The visitors and guests 
crowded the grand stand and the front of the Administra- 
tion Building, spreading out until the Peristyle on the lake 
shore was reached. ‘To one side ran the great Machinery and 
Agricultural halls, and on the other fronted the Electrical and 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts buildings. The flag floating 
above the gilded dome of the Administration Building was 
shrouded in mist, and hundreds of gulls dipped into the 
waters of the canal basin. As twelve o'clock drew near 
there was a bustle of expectancy—a moment of silence— 
and then the chorus of ‘‘ America” filled the Grand Court, as 
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—Batiste Dress. 


Fig. 1 
For dexcription see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Tennis Gown. 
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knew of anything so grand and imposing. The heritage of 
all the centuries in what is great and noble in art is given 
to us. There is to-day gathered upon the shores of Lake 
Michigan a city of magic, so beautiful, so uureal, that even 
while you balance yourself upon a board, and strive to keep 
from falling into the black mud below, you doubt the truth 
and reality of what you see. And if there is anything eal- 
culated to disturb your dreams and banish al! illusion it is 
Chicago mud, which is terribly real. But this condition of 
things will be changed very shortly, for the grounds are as 
yet unfinished and the roads complete only in places, and a 
a spell of good weather will aid to make all things per- 
ect, 

The sky-line of the Grand Court is like a stage, whereon 
dance a countless number. There are strength and life in 
all the multitude of figures which adorn many buildings 
—angels, fairies, cupids, giants, gods, such as live and dance 
in childish dreams, Each moment's glance finds some new 
figure to admire, and it seems to spring from a roof on a 
sudden. On that day, when President Cleveland rested his 
hand upon the key which sent the thrill of life throughout 
the great machinery, there seemed to be a movement among 
the statues great and small as a thousand banners were flung 
to the breeze on the moment. In the sudden change and 
mingling and fluttering of color on high I thought the 
figures danced a step of joy. 

A great book of history, the record of a thousand and more 
years, was opened May the first, and he who cares may read. 
The story of human progress, dating back as far as man 
knows, is to be found within the buildings—and the covers 
of the book illustrate art of two thousand years in archi 
tecture. Much has been written in anticipation of the fair, 





BoNNET FOR ELDERLY LaDy. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


it were in a hall, and the cries of thousands drowned the 
music and the singing. The World’s Columbian Fair was 
formally opened! 

To adequately describe the scene would be impossible. 
One must have stood within the court and watched and 
waited with the people on that day, and one must stand 
upon the bridge before the Peristyle, and with straining eyes 
devour the view, before a realization of the poetry and art 
of the surroundings can be obtained. No other age ever 
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Fig. 3.—Tenxts Gown wira Open Bouse. 
For description see pattern-sbeet Supplement. 
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much has been spoken, but pen or speech cannot do justice 
to the subject. As the water bubbled forth from the Colum- 
bus Fountain, and the music of the band was drowned in 
the myriad of voices, the crowd began to scatter. And there 
was a lesson learned that day which never can be forgot- 
ten. For to all men of every mind there was something 
nobler, higher, greater, in the magic city than had ever been 
dreamed of. FiaveL Scorr Mixes. 


THE PEACE BELLS OF BROOKLINE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


()' R hearts were waiting. bleeding, waiting, 
With trembling, longing, hope, and fear, 
Our very breaths in silence bating. 
And while we prayed, “God’s hand be stayed; 
Let war be over, peace appear!” 
Through all the air, with cadence fine, 
Came pealing bells from fair Brookline: 
‘Peace is signed at Appomattox! 
"Mattox! "Mattox! 
Peace is signed at Appomattox!” 


From spire to spire the tidings spring, 
As sunbeams flash o’er peaks of snow; 


While strong men weep, or pray, or sing, 

And each man’s mood to all seems good, 
For in that happy, golden glow 

To God all grateful hearts incline, 

While shout the bells of fair Brookline: 
‘**Peace is signed at Appomattox! 


Mattox! ’Mattox! 
Peace is signed at Appomattox!” 


"Twas children rang that glorious peal 
In lightsome glee that war was o’er. 

As men and women now they feel 

How blest were they that happy day 
To ring the bells which tidings bore 


That brother brother fought no more! 
And still they'll thrill in life’s decline 
When sound the bells of fair Brookline; 
For ne’er in memory’s dreams shall cease 
That peal seraphic, ringing: ‘‘ Peace! 

Peace was signed at Appomattox! 

"Mattox *Mattox! 
Peace was signed at Appomattox!” 


The news of the Peace of Appomattox was first received in Brookline, 
M \ssachueetts, through a private despatch in cipher. In response to 
this, the children of Miss Margaret Littell’s school in that place flew to 
set all the church-bells ringing. The whole country was in a state of 
expectancy, and when the neighboring towns beard the bells of Brook- 


line pealing, they all “ with one accord” began to ring their own, so 
that almost before the intelligence could be confirmed it bad spread 
throughoat eastern Massachusetts. 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—Hamiet. 


T is with some hesitation that I have committed to writin 
the following experience—a hesitation born largely of 
the conviction that my narrative will find but few ballevers, 
and also of a natural sensitiveness which has hitherto 
prompted me to avoid, by silence, all incredulous smiles or 
pitying ‘‘ asides.” 

lt happened early in the summer of 18—. I had been 
tramping, stick in hand and knapsack on back, through 
several of the southern counties of England, half for the 
pleasure of the trip, half with the purpose of examinin, 
certain remains of the Roman and Belgic invasions, w 
abound in that district, and about which I was preparing an 
exhaustive article for one of the reviews. 

On the preceding day, May 31st, I had covered the ground 
between Chichester and Cosham, and on the morning of June 
ist I laid my plans to make at least Botley, and Vane! 
Southampton. Had these plans been realized my life would 
have been void of its only remarkable incident. As it hap- 
yened, however, I found much to interest and detain me 
yetween Cosham and Fareham, so much that by the time I 
reached the latter place the sun hung low above the horizon, 
and the sign of the Red Lion Inn swung temptingly before 
my eyes. Botley was out of the question; but, inspired by 
an absurd desire to deviate as little as possible from my 
schedule, I determined to push on as far as Wickham, a 
sma}i oy ( lying some five miles to the north, and where, 
I learned, | would have no trouble in obtaining fair accom- 
modations for the night. 

Whether my informant forgot that the annual May fair 
was just drawing to a close in the latter vil , or whether 
he took the quickest way of getting rid of a persistent 
questioner, I do not know. Howbeit, I set out, walking 
briskly along the road, and not sorry to exchange flat plains, 
intersected by their innumerable creeks, for the low ranges 
of hills and the great oaks of Bere Forest that lay before me. 

I had trudged along for upwards of an hour, and was 
already fancying that | saw the white walls and green 
hedge-rows of Wickham looming up through the mist, when 
I overtook a rustic, and, as is my custom on such tramps, 
proceeded to scrape acquaintance with him. I took occa- 
sion to mention casually the main object of my journey, 
and suggested that if be knew of any interesting ruins or 
mounds, I would pay him well to guide me to them. 

The idea of pecuniary reward seemed to wake some inter- 
est in his sluggish nature, and having questioned me as to 
what manner of remains were most to my taste, he disclosed 
the fact that ‘‘by the Roman road and a matter o’ a mile 
over yonder there was a ditch whicly folks said as how was 
dug by the French,” 

Visions of an ancient Belgic camp aroused all my enthu- 
siasm, and heedless of the lateness of the hour, 1 begged 
my informant to guide me (for a consideration, of course) to 
the ditch of which he spoke. After some demurring of a 
mercantile nature, he at last consented, and we set off across 
the country. 

Through woodland and hedge-rows, over hills and 
swamps, we pressed on, myself eager and impatient, my 
— the very personification of listless sluggishness. In 

act, so stupid was this son of the soil that, in answer to my 
questions, he actually insisted that emissaries of Napoleon 
had been engaged iv certain work at the spot whither he 
was leading me, which work was in some inexplainable way 
— with the French Emperor's projected invasion of 

ngland. 

We had crossed the old Roman road some time ago; dark- 
ness was beginning to close around us; and now, with a 
concern far greater than I felt on the score of his historical 
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ignorance, I observed that my companion’s steps bad be- 
come wandering and uncertain. Several times he hesitated, 
and after poig ovens for a few moments, struck off in 
a new direction; but at last he stopped short, and announced 
to thls parstonlar ditch, ond user Sheeeiin askew i igh 
to t , and now as how it might 
ha’ been further down country, closing this oie 
announcement with the that my Honor would consider 
that he was only a -man, and would not en- 
tirely omit the promised reward. 


It was now night. Indignation would have been wasted - 


on such a subject, and, tired, h , and disgusted, I told 
him to untangle the —— of his course and lead me 
by the shortest way to He led me by one which 
I am fully convinced was several miles longer I could 
myself have chosen, and then departed, grumbling at what he 
considered the d — amount of my gratuity. 
The birthplace of William of Wykebam now lay before 
me in the moonlight, and descending the bill, I made my 
way to the inn asked for ped and a night’s lodging. 
The answer of the host was crushing. He could give me a 
bit to eat for sure—but a bed? He doubted there was one 
to be had in the whole parish. I then learned, for the first 
time, that the annual fair, the sole ground for Wickham’s 
claim on contem: distinction, was just over, and that 
every one was still in town; but when iface ended his 
statement of this very unpleasant case with the announce- 
ment that if my Honor would be thereabouts the morrow, 


he’d not say but that he could give me half a bed, then it ° 


was that the fires of my wrath up. I told him dis- 
tinctly, emphatically, and with more or less of vivid em- 
bell ut that to-night was my only present concern, and 
that by to-morrow evening I trusted to be very far from a 
one-horse place like Wickham, to all of which he listened 
with such pained su that I tape my explosion ere 
it was over, and ended by very mildly asking him if he was 
sure there was no shelter to had anywhere, provided I 
should waive the formality of a bed. Brightening up at 
this, he made haste to say that perhaps I cou t that much 
down at the mill. ‘‘ Ye see, sir,” he continued, leaning his 
knuckles confidentially upon the table where the maid was 
now spreading my supper—“ ye see, sir, a matter o’ a few 
ears ago the miller put like what sailor-men calls their bunks 
nto his mill to turn an honest penny at fair-time, but they 
be mostly empty—-leastwise they has been since the first 
season.” 


At this point I half imagined I saw a gleam of mysterious 
interest in his eyes. The recollection of it came to me later, 
but at the time I was too much annoyed and too irritable to 
question its origin. 

‘* Have you any one you can send to the miller to inquire 
if he has an empty bunk?” I asked, between mouthfuls. 

‘* Your Honor needn't fear but how he has’un!” exclaimed 
the innkeeper, confidently; ‘‘ but ye'll be wantin’ some ‘un 
= take ee down there, so, by your Honor’s leave, I'll send for 

im.” 

“Do,” I said, hastily. ‘I could almost go to sleep on 
the tabie.” 

**You do be a good sleeper, then?” he inquired, after 
having despatched his boy upon the errand. 

* First clase.” I replied. 

“They do be sayin’ as how it’s not ower easy down 
yonder,” he continued, with a jerk of his thumb in the di- 
rection of my contemplated lodgings. 

“ It beats nothing,” I answered, carelessly. 

“Some o’ ’em ben’t so sure o’ that,” he answered, warily. 
**There do be one chap who put up there nigh on to six 
year ago, an’ he said Lunnon hadn't enough goold guineas 
to keep him another night. But then” (with a 
gesture) ‘‘ ee were a sailor-man.” 

Far too sleepy to appreciate this enlarging upon the dis- 
comforts of the only place where there was any prospect of 
my getting cover for the night, I paid little attention to his 
croaking, and, in fact, rather enjoyed what I imagined to be 
his disappointment at my failure to question bim as to how 
open to wind and rain the mill might be, or how numerous 
and voracious the ra's, about all of which I felt sure he was 
aching to enlighten me. 

At this point the boy returned with a man whom I took 
eh Py aee i carried Pe ne and a bundle id 
okets. jooked promising. Our bargain was prompt 
struck, for I was in no Saaner te le, even had he wed 
exorbitant instead of almost apo) ly reasonable; and 
then, having settled my score at the inn, I followed my new 

host to my new lodgings. 

As we walked along t I noticed that the sky 
seemed to be clouding over, and that the wind from the 
Channel had freshened. 

**It looks a little like a storm, doesn’t it?’ I ventured, as 
we drew near the outskirts of the vil 

‘*‘Summat,” he auswered, gazing up at the fast-vanishing 
stars. ‘I’m afeard ye'll not find old mill ower cheery, 
he continued, as though my remark had released him from 
the of silence. ‘ Ye see, I knocked some bunks 
together for the folks at fair-time, but it don’t please um— 
no, it don’t for sure.” 

I to relieve his anxiety on this score, and, thank- 
pens Sy ealnd shelter, assured him that I was used to 
roughing it. 

** Tt aren’t altogether that,” he went on. Then he paused, 
and I turned the conversation from this i ya 
— by asking some trivial questions about village 
and himself, learning, among other things, that his name was 
Pras sd iether ba owe sh ine Retee 

a great gray mass u ™m 
and then the outlines of the mill became ’ 
beaten enough it seemed, as we mounted 
steps leading to the door, which, after 
more or less fumbling with the key, opened and disclosed 
the blaek depths within. Preceding me with the lantern, 
Mr. ‘or entered, and I made haste to follow. 
ually my eyes became accustomed to the diml 
ee samy one object after another disclosed itself. 
ma 


matter of strength and material. 
t I descried several roughly 
er ogo wall, _ one of which Mr. 
or, having p) tern on the floor, proceeded to 
bundle the blankets. His bed-making was decidedly more 
lavish than artistic, but before it was completed he stopped 
short in his labors. 
“I might o’ asked ye which o’ these yer bunks ye wanted,” 
he rema 5 ee 
I protested that I no choice whatever, so that I got 
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unnecessary 
and dupestting it again within a few inches of its former 
g-place, rapping the wall here and there with his stick, 
and turnivg the wick up and down in his lantern. 

My outer garments removed, I now stood ready to plunge 
in among the blankets. 

** Well, Mr. Pryor,” I said, ‘‘thanks to you, 1 think I 
shall pass a very comfortable night. I don’t know that I 
need to detain you any longer—unless,” and a possible cause 
for his embarrassed lingering crossed my mind—‘ unless 
you'd like me to pay now instead of in the reo att 

“Ah, no, sir. It ben’t that,” he replied, shifting awk- 
wardly from one leg to the other. ‘‘ But I was thinkin’ ye 
might be sort o’ lonely down here without e’er a man in t 
mill with ye, an’—” 

‘* My dear sir,” I answered, with some asperity. ‘I am 
neither a woman nor a child to be afraid of the dark; and 
in case of thieves 1 am pretty safe; for I have absolutel 
nothing they could steal, except the bullets in my revolver.” 

** Ah, well, sir,” he said, hastily, *‘I nower doubt your 
Honor’s heart. I'll leave ye the lantern an’ some matches, 
an’ I hopes as how your Honor ’}] have a sound sleep.” 

‘Thank you,” I replied, in mollified tones. ‘' It will not 
be your fault if I don’t. I suppose you'll be around early 
in the morning. Good-night.” 

He ao slowly, half closing the door. Then he 
seemed to tate, made a movement as if to re-enter the 
room, but finally shut the door behind him with a decided 
slam, and I heard his heavy footsteps moving reluctantly 
down the path. 

When he had gone I arose, and, as a matter of ordinary 
precaution, pegged the latch and examined the window- 
shutters. p, having satisfied myself that everything 
was fast, I blew the lamp out, and jumping into my bunk, 
rolled myself up among the blankets and fell promptly to 


sleep. 

Wearied asl was with the labors and annoyances of the day, 
I slept keenly enough at first, and judging from my habit as 
well as from such inducements, my eyes should have 
remained tightly c until morning. Strangely enough, 
however, this was not the case. Long before midnight I 
became half conscious that m ition was rather a 
drowsy dulness of the senses the oblivion of sound 
sleep. I could not think connectedly, nor had I even the 
will to bend my faculties to thought; and yet, though my 
mind slept, my nerves were awake and ve. It was as 
though the electric current was flashing message after mes- 
sage over the wires into some office where the receiver was 
untended. I thrashed from side to side of my narrow bunk 
until it seemed an intolerable burden to in one posi- 
tion for thirty seconds. 

As the night dragged on, my nervousness increased, until 
at last I found myself lying on my back, stark, ——- 
hopelessly awake, and listening to the wind from the south, 
which, ever freshening, might now be said to be blowing a 
gale. The building shook and creaked and groaned around 
me like a ship laboring through a heavy sea, and the flerce 

its si and whistled overhead as though through 

spars and rig, . The very smell of the sea 

filled my nostrils, and I t of the storm-tossed Chan- 

nel, from whose wave-crests the wind seemed to be driving 
the salt spray all these miles up shore. ; 

The clock in the parish church struck the hour of mid- 
night; but ere the last bell had tolled there came a crash so 

den, so loud, so close, that I sprang up in terror, noe 
ing my head sharply against the bunk above me. I fe 
back, half dazed by the force of the blow. The old mill 
seemed to reel under the impetus of some terrible force. 
Surely lightning had struck it, although I did not recall hav- 

noticed the flash; but Le tpn | senses had fully re- 
turned the thunder roared again, then, beyond all pos- 
= of doubt, I heard the rending and splintering of 
we 


What restrained me from rushing out into the night to 
seek a place of safety far from my doomed hostelry | have 
never been able to understand. I am altogether sure that 
the blow on m — had not a Ss for that I _ 
sensible enough to y frightened admits of no 
shadow of dcabt, Aad ayn crash succeeded crash, 
until all the thunder up in the heavens seemed to 
have descended around the mil! and to have welded its va- 
ried intonations into one continuous roar. No, there is not a 

uestion but that I was frightened as I have never been be- 

‘ore or since. Perhaps | terror may have been so intense 
as to stupefy ~; powers of action, not my thought. Would 
‘or my brain was clear of all delusion, and I 


i 


act 
and 
thunder, the 
lack of regularity. 
some great guo had been fired from almost directly beneath 
my head, and then a rumbling roar, followed by the sound 

splintering wood to which I have already alluded, and 
which had first led me to assume that the mill had been 


The red ot rocked and with each report, and 
amid its travail I found myself imagining that I detected 
the moaning of human voices as if in agony. I even recall 
how I out into the intense darkness to detect the first 
flash of the flame which I assumed was without doubt fast 

the structure in its lurid embrace, and wondered 
the approach of such real and tangible peril would 
loose the fetters that bound my powerless limbs. 

Never did electricity revel in so mad a dance as on that 
night. And now new sounds came to my ears. To the 
almost unbroken roar of the celestial arti were added 

and more continuous detonations, like the rattle of 

m , together with a liar scraping noise, as though 
two parts of the mill had become det and were grind- 
ing nst each other in the gale. Then suddenly I became 
ous that my worst fears were realized. The room was 

full of smoke. mill was on fire/ And yet, even now, 
lest you oy Ayes my intel) to have been in abeyance 
during all time, 1 remember noting that the smoke bad 
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rather the smell of gunpowder than of an ordinary confla- 
gration. I remember noting this, I say; but I do not mean 

‘ou to believe that I was capable of ae 4 inference 
tone so peculiar a fact. Nay; rather did it inspire me, even 
at the time, with a certain doubt as to my being really awake 
and rational. 

All surmises and deductions were destined, however, to be 
soon driven from my mind; for while I struggled to loose 
my will from the lethargy of terror, and to escape ere as- 
phyxiation might render escape impossible, the heavier tones 
of the thunder suddenly abated, and amid the sharp rattle of 
what I have above described as the musketry of the sky I 
heard distinctly, unmistakable, and ringing clear above all 
the din of the storm, that most soul-stirring of all sounds, 
an English cheer. 

Never before had such delicious music come to my ears. 
Help was at band. The village was at last aroused, and I 
was about to be saved, despite the strange restraint which 
had overcome all my instincts of self-preservation. With a 
serse of ecstasy which I have since endeavored vainly either 
to podirsnn-oume | or analyze, I closed my eyes and waited pa- 
tiently to be rescued. I heard the rush of many feet over 
the wooden floor and past my very berth, then another 
cheer, which I peevishly thought was rather unnecessary, 
and then a bedlam of shouts, shrieks, and curses, mingled 
with the unmistakable clash of weapons. 

Startled thus sharply from pleasant dreams of rescue and 
safety, my will seemed to regain its power over my muscles. 
Half scrambling, half rolling, I floundered over the low side 
of my berth, and came down upon the floor wii a crash 
which chimed in most appropriately with the riot that rev- 
elled on every side. 

As I sprang to my feet, the dense darkness around me was 
sudden! illumined. by sharp tongues of flame that lea 
from side to side of the long room, and tinged with ruddy 
but fleeting lights the dense cloud of smoke that now filled 
the apartment. I cast one glance upon the dimly visible 
scene. Dark figures were struggling together in every atti- 
tude of mortal combat. The flash of fire-arms fell upon the 
naked steel of cutlasses and short pikes, while fresh com- 
batants seemed continually to hurl themselves from the 
stairs, or some place above, down amid the struggling mass 
below. For an instant I saw near me a tall man in a blue 
coat covered with gold lace. Before him was a ruffianly 
looking fellow strip to the waist, and in the act of strik- 
ing with a navy cutlass, Simultaneously with the blow, he 
of the blue coat thrust a pistol into the other's face and fired, 
and both reeled and fell togetber upon the floor. 

Truly death was in the air, and terrified now beyond all 
control, I shrieked at the top of my lungs and plunged tow- 
ard the door. How I got out God only knows; but feelin 
the turf once more beneath my feet, I ran with all m sped 
and balf dressed as I was, in the direction of the village. 

Suddenly I stopped, and, with a quick impulse, looked up 
at the sky. Never was night more lovely, despite the prom- 
ise of the evening—not a cloud to obscure a single star, 
hardly a breath of air playing among the tree-tops. Where 
was the mad storm that had been raging but a moment 
since? I listened, but no sound came to my ears. I glanced 
back toward the mill. Its outlines loomed up in the star- 
light, silent as the grave and dark as the portals thereof. 
Was my mind leaving me? I pressed both hands against 
my temples; then, turning, I s red on toward the vil- 
lage, ee whether to attribute all to insanity or to 
nightmare. Surely no thunder-storm could by any possibil- 
ity have cleared away so quickly without — a trace 
behind it: but, to make assurance doubly sure, | stooped 
down and felt the earth, and satisfied myself that no rain 
could have fallen at any time during the 

house, I placed mv 


Reaching the first - 
hard! y conscious of saether 1 witetided to ask. or 
not. A gveat dog sprang toward me, barking f , and 


I was upon the point of beating a hasty retreat, when I heard 
a window open and saw a nightcapped head thrust out. 

** Hello, there! Down, Jack! down, sir! You'll have the 
whole parish up,” he called. Then, as his eye fell upon 
me, clad only in my woollens and half-clinging to the gate 
for support, he added, sternly, ‘‘ What are you doing there, 
man, at this time of night?” 

**T—I’ve just come from the mill,” I managed to gasp in 
reply, vaguely conscious of the utter irrelevancy of my an- 
swer, and yet utterly unable to put my plight in better words 
Strangely enough, however, what I had said seemed suffi- 
cient. 

** You poor beggar!” he ejaculated; and then, aftera pause: 
**Wait a moment. I'll come down and let you in.” 

Never were words so grateful to man as those. Never 
such soothing melody as the rattling of locks and bolts as 
they slid back that night to give me entrance. Ata word 
from his master, the watch-dog stood aside from my path, 
and I staggered up to almost fall into the arms of the beard- 
ed angel who would save me from nameless terrors—per- 
haps from my very self. 

Without a word he supported me into a little room open- 
ing on the hall, lit a lamp, and forced the neck of a black 
flask between my half-clinched teeth. As the stimulant be- 
gan to do its work, I drew a long breath, looked around me 
as though seeking for new horrors, and shuddered. 

‘Jim Pryor should have known better than to put an- 
other man in that place,” said he of the nightcap, as though 
soliloquizing. 

«There was nothing the matter with the place,” I protest- 
ed, faintly. ‘‘I was glad to get it; but—but there was a 
murder down there to-night. I saw it with my own eyes—” 

** No, there wasn’t any murder,” he said, quickly. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about that. It’s the same old story. You're not the 
first man who’s been through it, either. Take another pull 
at the brandy, and I'll tell you all I know in five minutes.” 

“To whom am I indebted for this very timely aid?” I 
asked, as I felt my weakness and terror yield to the fiery 
spirit.” 

“Oh, my name’s Gregg—Robert Gregg,” he answered, 
carelessly. ‘‘I'm a surgeon up in London, but I usually 
manage to take my vacation in fair week, and jog down to 
Wickham to si nd ten days or so in the house where I and 
my father and my father’s father were born. You see, it 
gives me a chance to gossip with the old chaps I used to 
play cricket and football with. I have an aunt who lives 
here all the year around and keeps ay in order. 

“ Well, Dr. Gregg,” I answered, ‘I don’t know whether 
you've saved my life to-night or only my mind. Whichever 
it is, you have my deepest gratitude. But how do you ex- 

iain my—my case? I’ve never bad such a nightmare in my 
lite—20 horrible, so vivid—” 

“Yes, I know,” he broke in. ‘‘TI’ll tell you all there is to 
it, and then you can go to bed and read the riddle as best 
suits you. You'll know the facts—as much as any one knows 

. Perhaps you may be enough of a reader of history to 
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recall that, upwards of fifty years . the British frigate 
Shannon sienaed and ca dared a Yankee ship called the 
just outside of Boston Harbor.” 

“Surely, one of the most famous of naval duels,” I com- 
mented, as he went on with: 

‘But probably you have never heard of the ultimate fate 
of the prize. Few, even among naval men, are aware that 
her timbers exist to-day as sound and stanch as when the 
sea shot of the Shannon plunged and splintered amid their 

bres.” 

A faint conception of his meaning began to dawn upon 
me, and while a chill of superstitious terror darted through 
my nerves, an incredulous smile mounted to my lips. 

“* Remember, I am stating facts,” he said, no i smile. 
“* Well, to be brief, some years after the war, the 3 
not being then needed for service, and especially as vessels 
of a newer type were coming into vogue, was sold by order 
of the Admiralty. She was bought by a Mr. Pryor, the father 
of the present miller, who tore down an old mill which he 
was then using, and built from the timbers of his purchase 
the structure in which you have just a See here,” he 
added, rising hastily and stepping to a what-not in the cor- 
ner. ‘‘ Here is a grape-shot which I — when a boy, 
cut from one of the old deck beams. ad you examined 
them by daylight you would have found many more such 
missiles embedded in the pitch-pine.” He paused. 

** Well?” said I, eagerly. 

‘*I told you I would state nothing but facts,” he went on, 
slowly, ‘‘and therefore I have nothing more to say, except 
that the battle between the Shannon and the Chesapeake was 
fought on the 1st of June, 1813, and that you are not the only 
man who has had such an experience on the night of its an- 
niversary.” 





Amusmse Games.—A clever trick requiring two persons to show is, 


“ Over, over, whose head is it over?” The idea is for the confederate out 
of the room to correctly name the individnal over whose head the other 
person is holding a wand. nm takes a cane, which he carelessly 
ints towards some one; while so doing he is cleverly explaining what 
e is about to do, asking ple to move in order to farther mystify, etc. 
The confederate notes where the cane is pointing, then goes from the 
room ; and the one holding the wand puts it over several heads, saying, 
“ Over,’’ which the confederate echoes, unti! finally the question comes, 
when the wand is over the head of the person A a, surreptitiously 
pointed ont, “‘ Whose head is it over?” The confederate’s answer is 
naturally correct. Another entertaining game is, “The World's Fair.” 
The players should be seated in a circle, with the understanding that 
whoever smiles must pay 4 forfeit. No. 1 turns to bis neighbor on the 
left, and sings, while nodding his head, 


“ Are you going to the World's Fair, 
That's held in the city Chicago?” 


The person addressed replies in the same tune, nodding, 


“ Yea, I'm going to the World's Fair, 
That's held in the city Chicago.” 


Then both sing and nod, 
“Two of us are going to the World's Fair,” etc. 


No. 2 then tarns to No. 8, nodding and singing the same question, who 
replies in the same way, only saying, 


“Three of us are going,” etc. 


And - complete the circle, the chorus being added to by one or more 
each time. 

T.—Wear ao n — or blue hat with your World's ay of 
blae ‘rim with resettes a twist of black satin, and flowers of 
a tavorite enlor, euch as violets, or daffodils \ 


green 
&. 7... —Sut off the basques of the pid waist, add at 
brown wear over this a smell Eton jacket of 
cloth. Have cuffs of tan cloth to sleeves that sre puffel. 
Gore the skirt, and use the pieces sloped off to enlarge the sleeven, 
the cloth jacket is objectionable you might use brown satin surah for 
mutton-leg sleeves, and for a bertha on the plaid waist. 

J. C. 8.—A white or pale tinted wool crépon at about 75 cents a 
will be suitable for the young maid of honor, and afterward for church 
wear in summer. Make the skirt nearly four yards wide withont trim- 
ming, gored slightly, and lined with silk or sateen. Have the high waist 
fastened on left side gathered to a belt, and trimmed with three inser- 
tions of éeru guipure in yoke shape, with similar insertions in the full 
sleeves. Have a stock-collar and folded girdle of satin. Do not interline 
the skirt. Pale gray, pink, or sky biue will be a suitable color. 

Isauet. P.—Get either Bourdon or Chantilly lace eight or ten inches 
deep for the cape. Use ribbon two inches wide. 

L. V.—Sateen is better than silesia for lining an organdy dress. Black 


Ratin — will be effective on the yellow organdy; dark green could 
also be used. 

L. M.—To set the colors in cotton goods put a spoonful of ox-gall to a 
gallon of water, and soak the fabric before warhing. A little ee in 


water will prevent scarlet and many red shades from fading. 

Mus. T. E.—After beating, brushing, and shaking ont all the loose dust 
in your woollen dresses, sponge them with dila ammonia. First try 
the wenk ammonia on a small bit of the goods, and if it should, change 
the color yon can dilate it still more, or nse alcohol instead. 

M. J.—For church and calitng gowns in September & gray or blue 
erépon, and a pretty chiné ailk of becoming colors. Trim the former 
with white guipure, the latter with black point d’esprit net and satin rib- 
bons. Have for travelling a shot serge of dark becoming colors made 
with an Eton jacket and a shirt waist of surah. A black silk with bine 
or pink dots will be very usefal for the demi-season. Make it with a 
round waist that has a circular basque, and trim with jet. Do not buy 
the hats and wraps until August, when early antumn styles will have ar- 
rived Get white taffeta with yellow or pink rose-buds or stri for 
bridemaids’ dresses, and have the maid of honor wear an entire dress of 
yellow or pink silk. Almost every tronssean has a black silk or satin 
dress, no matter how young the may be. For the wedding supper 
have chicken salad, croqnettes, ices, cakes, fruit, chocolate, coffee, etc. 

Mus. C. H. C.—Yonu will find a ey) ap ow with pretty collar ilinstrated 
on page 845 of Bazar No. 17. Make the bordered dress by a model with 
bolero jacket given on page 258 of Bazar No. 18. Patterns for reefers 
were given in the last volume of the Bazar—one for girls in No. 10, and 
another for boys — 14. 





A 8c e flannel dress, illustrated on page 884 of 
Bazar No. 19, is a pretty model for a tennis gown. 

Mrs. D.—Do not line or stiffen a biack batiste skirt. Make it four 
—_— wide, the front and sides gored,the back straight and ful!, and 
nang Sera the belt of a gored foundation skirt of the same or similar 
material. 

Estetie —For a bicycle costume get checked tweed, or else dark bine 
or tan serge or hop sacking. Make it with an Eton ay = and a round 
skirt pe in front and on the sides, slightly longer in front than back, 
reaching to within four or five inches of the floor. With this wear shirt 
waists of cotton cheviot, of foulard, surah, or light-weight flannel, as you 
ma uire little or much warmth. Get an Alpine hat of the dress ma- 
terial stitched into shape, or wear a straw sailor hat that has not too wide 
abrim. Wear loose dark kid gloves and russct-leather shoes. For church 
get a Marquise hat of rice straw trimmed with a large bow and flowers. 
‘Your paper is correct. A is a suitable decoration for a young 
girl's note-paper. 

Martrix.—Make a blonse waist and side panels of two or three flounces 
of black point d’esprit net over silk the color of the ground of your fou- 
lard. Have puffed sleeves and skirt of the foulard. As this will answer 
for a silk dress, get grenadine for another dress, and make it either over 
green silk or else on shot silk, changing from pink to green. All black 
is considered stylish, and if you fi i 
when trimmed with jet. You might have a yoke of white guipure with a 
bertha below to make it more youthful still. 

L. A. M.—Yon will find details about “‘ High Teas” and bills of fare in 
an article in Bazar No. 50 of Vol. 23. The paper can be sent you by 
Harper & Brothers. 

T. F. D:—If ammonia will not remove the smoky look from your glass 
there are flaws in it which are beyond help. Make the black bengaline 
drevs with a round waist with jacket fronts that have wide revers going 
over the shoulders in a flaring collar. Then put in a fall vest of white 

nipure or of accordion-pleated silk muslin—biack, white, or colored. 

ve a skirt of five or seven gores, with a black satin ribbon ruche at 
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bh 
nce. To make one of twenty-inch pe ow 
sew three breadths together, forming a square, then round off the 
and cut a round hole in the centre, 


or twenty inches ittern from paper, and 


ect cire! 
season, whether it be winter or summer. 
Cano.yn.—Make your changeable silk like the Surah Gown with Lace 


Insertions,” illustrated on 280 of Bazar No. 14. Do not change the 
bell skirt of your challi. Male a round waist with jacket front of the 


“ Svasontstr No. 14.”"—Your pretty shot wool is suitable for a church 
dress and for a World's Fair gown. Make it a round waist with revers 
in front extending over the of large sleeves, and add a short circular 
basque. Trim with brown blue galloon, or else satin ribbon, as bor- 
der of revers, belt, and collar. Have a gored skirt with trimming at knee 
and foot. Eton jackets have large siceves, and are worn over shirt waists 
that may be mere sham fronts, or else are complete with sleeves, permi'- 
ting the removal of the jacket when the wearer is too warm. Very small 
— and round hats of the new small Marquise shape with tarnerd-up 
brim are worn by ng married Indies. Short capes reaching only to the 
elbow are worn of cloth, rilk, black satin, or lace. d 

Anxtovs.— ruffles around the hips are bias, and are put on very 
scantily, almost withont gathers, as the skirt is quite full there, and the 
lower edge is pulled out separate from the skirt to give a fuller effect. 
Use three rnffies, each four inches deep when finished, putting the npper 
one abont four inches below the belt. 

“ Dor.”—Make a triple cape for your bine wool travelling dress by a 
| ape illustrated on page of Bazar No. 17. Stitch the heme, or else 

ine with inch-wide blue satin ribbon. Make the skirt by a diagram given 

on the same Supplement, and have a round waist with revers widening 
into a collar at the back. Have mutton-leg sleeves, and also a collar, 
cuffs, and girdle of bias biue satin. 

Mas. J. A. P.—The circular flonnce is used with either bell or gored 
skirts. It is trimmed alike at top and bottom. See description given 
above to “W. C. L.” For a black satin dress of a lady of fifty years 
use lace as epaulettes or a collarette on the waist, and as ehe is tall and 
thin, have two or three bias raffles of the satin put around the ekirt with 
wide spaces between. 

Pot.y.—See Mra. Herrick’s articles on bathing and the complexion in 
recent numbers of the Bazar. Part your hair in the middle, wave it 
loosely, draw it down low on the sides, and braid or coil at the back eith- 
er high or low, as is most becoming. 

Youne Grat.—Left-handed persons have heen known to sit at the same 
table with others for years, und their idiosyncrasy was never even ob- 
served. It need cause you no uneasiness. » far from being tolerated, 
indeed, left-handedness is being cultivated to some extent. [i is consid- 
ered = an accomplishment to be ambidextrous. 

F. E.—See cape patterns in Bazar No. 17. 

Maver,—We will cheerfully comply with your request, but cannot men- 
tion names in this colamn. 


GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
See illustrations on page 434, Supplement. 


lyeey little progress is made every day towards getting 
the grounds and exhibits at Jackson Park in more com- 
plete order than they were when the opening ceremonies 
were held. It is true that things were in a most backward 
and incomplete state on the 1st of May. But the severe 
winter and the late spring should be blamed for that condi- 
tion of incompleteness rather than the managers of the great- 
est — of the kind that the world has ever seen. By 
the middle of June everything will be in that condition 
which may be described by the homely phrase “apple pie 
order,” and a visit of a week or more in that leafy month 
will probably prove as pleasant as it has been uncomfortable 
preity nearly the whole of May. Every one knows that it 

ten times as easy to find fault with such a great show 
as this to bestow wise and discriminate commendation, 
therefore some conception of the merit and value of the 
exhibits can be formed from the fact that it is the rarest 
thing in the world to find a visitor who cares to find any fault 
——_ with the extortioners who have been given concessions 
to sell meat and drink, and are evidently trying to conquer 
fortane before the fair has got well under way. As a rule, 
visitors do not even on account of the backward- 
‘sees of the natallation of exhibits, There is so much to 
see that even when the exnYuition We not half ready there 
was more to examine and study than any Oma had time to 
give to such occupation. 

The pictures on another page of the Bazar in a@ cestain 
sense convey an idea of the wide catholicity of the 
show. The Virginia State Building—a reproduction of the 
Washington house at Mount Vernon—represents American 
history, and recalls the lofty and unselfish patriotism and 
sagacity of him who will always be counted the first Amer- 
ican. The corner of the great Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building represents the triumphs of architecture which 
would make this fair the most notable ever held even though 
it were lacking in other regards. The Indians from Alaska 
represent the North American aborigines, and,as ethnological 
types, will be interesting alike to the merely curious and to 
those who are seriously interested in the great study of the 
differences and similarities in various races of mankind. 
And the sketch of the avenue that leads to the Administra- 
tion Building can but recall the colossal work that has been 
done in that beautiful house manenging the exhibition and 

tting it ready for the instruction of the people. Nothing 
in the whole show speaks more eloquently of American 
pluck, ingenuity, and public spirit than the record made by 
the active workers who are now housed in this Administra- 
tion Building. 

Very few persons will go to the fair without visiting the 
Virginia State Building. About Washington’s place in bis- 
tory, and indeed in the hearts of mankind, there is now never 
any question. It cannot be other than interesting to sce 
how such a man lived when he was at home and released 
from public cares. And Mount Vernon was where he best 
liked to be. When he lived there he was perhaps the rich- 
est man in America. It is interesting to contrast his sur- 
roundings a hundred years ago with those of the men who 
to-day are the wealthy men of the land. in the house at 
Mount Vernon is the very furniture used by Washington 
and his family. While this bas not been taken to Chiccgo, 
the house there is furnished with articles of the same pcriod, 
so that next toa og to Mount Vernon itself, a visit 
to the Virginia Building in Jackson Park will prove 
more satisfactory in seeming to get close to our first great 
man than anything else that can Se done. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is the lar- 
gest structure ever erected for exhibition purposes. and the 
roof is probably of | ieweoed area than any other. The main 
floor space covers thirty-one acres, and counting the galleries 
there are nearly ten acres more. ‘To roof this building was 
a great engineering feat, and luckily the trusses for the roof 
were designed by an engineer who has also proved himself 
to be an artist, and the roof, instead of being ugly, as might 
have been expected, is actually beautiful. The Administra- 
tion Building, designed by Mr. William M. Hunt, is beauti- 
ful from whatever point of view. It dominates the group 
of buildings around it, and is in thorough harmony with the 
= scheme made by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted and 
the late Mr. Root, the partner of the present Director of 
Works, Mr. Burnham. 














THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 
YEHIND u 


treasures of immense valuc 


e locked door there may be 
within the 
sealed packet there may lie jewels which 
flash and coruscate—rubies, diamonds,chrys 
oprast wealth untold Sut the locked 
door, the sealed packet, are practically use 
f worth to any human hand, 
human eye, there must be 
upon them the power that 
of the key 

g metaphor and symbolism, there 
vhich all women wield, some 
with marvellous force and efficiency, others 
with singular charm and grace; some for 
good, some for evil—the subule power of in 
fluence In the depressing stories of crime 
und sin which pervade the atmosphere and 
burden the daily papers one often finds the 
misplaced and therefore malign influence of 
women at the beginning of the whole blun 
deri storm und sinful career There 
was once a point at which the evil thought, 
father to the evil deed, entered and took pos 
session, as Satan did in the Garden of Eden 
In many instanc a womans weakness a 
woman's selfishness, a woman's sordid cupid- 
ity or idle love of pleas ire, gave the tempter 
his opportunity, and laid the fuse for the 
train of events which ¢ 


brought to bear 
pens ti power 
Droppin 


is & power 


ulminated at last ina 
disastrous explosion 

The reverse is fortunately also and always 
true Fortunately, too, the overwhelming 
influence of many women for good far sur 
passes and outweighs the influence of the 
lesser number for il! 

Perhaps because women are emotionally 
extremely sensitive, and are given to acting 
fre rather than from slow 
results by mental processes 


mm swift impuls 


reason, reaching 
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which are akin to the lightning flash, their 
influence is of the strong but intangible 
kind which can be felt but cannot always be 
defined 

Among those good gifts which fairies are 
supposed to shower upon the cradles of little 
children the old legendary lore of the nurs- 
ery enumerates wealth, learning, grace, 
beauty, and troops of friends. All these are 
desirable; and as under the poetry of the 
fairy myth there is always a grain, a seed- 
thought, of truth, our common-sense assures 
us that a girl will be better equipped for life 
by being well educated, well looking, well- 
to-do, and well beloved than if lacking in 
these respects. Nevertheless, the one potent, 
all- embracing, and royalest gift ever be- 
stowed on a woman child is the power of the 
keys; in other words, the power of influen- 
cing all around her for their best develop 
ment 

One sees this power exhibited in the litile 
girl at home, where one small sister is a 
leader among the others, soothing asperities, 
straightening out tangles, dropping gentle, 
tactful words, and filling up chinks. Grown 
older, the young girl is again a leader, this 
time in the school-room, where she is her 
teacher's confidante and ally, and the centre 
of every group. She may not be at the head 
of every class; in the recitation-room others 
may eclipse her; but on the play-ground and 
in recess her voice and magnetism are evi- 
dently in the ascendant. 

And as in the ordinary and proper se 
quence of life she enters on the larger op- 
portunities of maturity, she has always this 
conspicuous talent, this power to mould and 
to win, of all powers the most beautiful and 
most enduring which women may hold and 
prize 


A PARIS DINNER GOWN. 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH TEA GOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 


A WORTH TEA GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


sy ~ very elegant robe de maison is of rich damask in capu- 
cine and soft rose shades. In the front of the corsage 
is a cuirass point of verdegris satin with appliqué branching 
designs of dark a satin embroidered with pearls 
and crystal. Above the cuirass is a small yoke or tucker of 
white lace, and above this yoke comes a high close collar of 
green moiré ribbon, with a large bow of the ribbon placed 
below. The front of the skirt is a fan of lace over satin. 
The open damask front and sides fall with great fulness 
at the foot. A panel of golden-brown satin is down each 
side of the back, beside a Watteau train attached in double 
pleats below the lace yoke. Damask sleeves to the elbow 
have two pagoda ruffles, one of the silk faced with golden- 
brown satin, the other transparent of white lace. 


A PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


T= graceful dress from the maison Leyvastre is of rose- 
colored satin and brocade. The corsage, laced in the 
back, is shirred below the waist-line in front and back, and 
passes inside the skirt. The top turns down in two revers 
of satin below fichu-like folds oF rose-colored tulle. Below 
the revers is an appliqué trimming of rose satin edged with 
gold. Very bouffant satin sleeves have epaulettes of white 
guipure, and are finished with smaller puffs of tulle. The 
skirt is trimmed at the foot with two rows of embroidery 
of similar pattern to the trimming on the corsage, separated 
by a puff of tulle. The top of the skirt has an appliqué 
trimming in front, with satin girdle folds on the sides. 


INGENUITY. 


ie ingenuity of the American mind was never more 
cleverly illustrated than in the management by a theat- 
rical impresario of a somewhat popular and strong-willed 
English star who came here under his care six or seven years 
ago. It seems that while nearing Buffalo on her tour, the 
talented actress, on a certain Wednesday morning, decided 
to start early, see Nia , and return to Buffalo to play 
the same evening. here been enormous sales of 
seats for that Wednesday at the theatre, and the manager 
distrusted the punctuality of the trains. So he gravely in- 
formed the lady that the water at Niagara was always di- 
verted on Wednesdays in each week for the purpose of clean- 
ing the falls, but that the thing would be in working order 
again on the Thursday, adding that for that reason he thought 
a postponement of her little trip would be for the best, to 
which, if the story is truthful, the actress readily agreed, 
visiting the falls on Thursday instead. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY MARGARET 


I REATH of the spicy roses, breath of the lilies sweet, 
And the gleam of steel, the flutter of flags, and the tramp of 
marching men ; 
Far and away the musie that bugles and drums repeat, 
Till the curtain lifts from the face of the past, and now is the same 
as then. 


I am standing straight in the shadow of the honeysuckle vine, 
With Harry, my bold-eyed laddie, clutching a fold of my gown, 
And Milly, my darling baby—oh, never were babes like mine— 
Asleep on my strong young shoulder, not heeding the stir of the town. 


The town is in strange commotion; the men are marching away, 
All but the old and the crippled. We cover our heart-sick pain 

With smiles that are like May blossoms, braving the desolate day, 
Kissing our hands to the soldiers. Shall we ever see them again? 


Husbands and sons and brothers, lovers and friends galore, 
And they carry the sweet light with them. They are gone; there 
is nothing to do 
But to comfort the wondering children, to lock and bar the door, 
And then to pray for one’s darling in the gray coat or the blue. 


Yes, we poured our tears at the parting, with nobody near to know. 
For women are brave at need, dear; they can bear the thrust of a 
sword. 
You would never dream they were wounded, so steadfast their clear 
eyes glow ; 
And the only moan they make, dear, is made at the feet of the Lord. 


E. SANGSTER. 


Many a spring and summer have flashed their looms of light 
Over the narrow ridges where sleeping the soldiers wait ; 

And whether they fell in the morning, or passed away in the night, 
They will lie till the great Archangel soundeth the trump of fate. 


The children do not remember—it was all before their day— 
The passionate love, the passionate hate, the sorrow, the hope, the 
pride, 
We felt who were young and buoyant when our brave ones marched 
away: 
It is little to these young people which of them lived or died. 


3ut I carry my pot of lilies, and I bid them bloom for one 
Who was life of my life and soul of my soul, whom I gave for his 
country’s sake. 
I bear myself with courage, as I will till my day is done; 
For a heart may sing its anthems, though a heart, alas! 
ache. 


may 


Breath of the spice of the roses, breath of the lilies sweet, 
And the flutter of flags and pennons, the sound of marching 

A pulsing of jubilant music, and the drum’s insisting beat— 
Why, I’ve only to shut my eyes, dear, and now is the same as then. 


men, 


And ever dear Mother Nature, from the seed-time to the sheaf, 
Cares for the dead who are silent, and cares for the living too; 

She weaves her decorations in the snow-fleece and the leaf, 
Nature the ever faithful, though the skies are gray or blue. 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruos or “Att. Sorts any Conprrions of Men,” “Ivory Gate,” 
“ Cun.onss oF Ginzon,” Ero, 





Cuarter XXVII. 
Grim-vieaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled front. 
« —Richard IIL 
n Ts from generation to generation, do all things in- 
terest and concern ourselves,” Emanuel continued. 
‘‘Remember that,and now you are prepared for my Dis- 
covery 

‘Ts it a Physical Discovery?’ 

‘Surely. It is only by Physical Discoveries that the 
worid is prepared to understand the things unseen. Men 
who are ignorant understand nothing but terror. Most men 
of the present day understand little besides Terror. Here 
and there, among the better sort, there are enlargements. 
What we have said here would not be understood at all by 
the people in this street. Let us take one of our neighbors, 
some good man who worships with his household in church 
every Sunday. I say to him: ‘The Lord created the whole 
world; the Lord put man into it, saying: ‘*Find out for 
yourself how good it is, Whatever you find out you shall 
have for your very own enjoyment in your next life. The 
world is full of secrets—search for them. And of forces— 
conquer them. Thousands of years may pass before you 
find out anything. Wait. You will always be restless, not 
knowing why. After thousands of years you shall begin to 
diseover, and you shall then begin to enjoy. Always you 
will be the same man.”’ What would our average man 
understand of such a message? You might as well ask him 
to understand the Prophet Isaiah—or the Integral Calculus. 
But we are al! blind, more or less. How can we teach the 
world to clear its eyes and see? Oh!” he threw out his arms. 
‘‘We want a keener sight—we must have it—we must get 
it—somehow, we must. For want of a stronger sight the 
clouds that we have partly driven back keep closing round 
us again—not altogether. No... that cannot be.” 

‘‘And your Discovery?” said Francesca. 

The Discoverer seemed in no hurry to announce his great 
find. He went on leading slowly up to it by many winds 
and turns, ‘‘ When I fully apprehended the truth—it was 
my first discovery—about the past and the future of mankind, 
I could at first think of nothing else. It held me with a firm 
grip. I went about reeling with the weight and grandeur 
of it; I could at first think of nothing else. It made me do 
foolish things. I wasted time in the futile task of looking 
for myself iu the past. I looked for oo was m 
vanity—among the great men of old—I placed myself 
beside them--I fancied I found myself here and there. 
Whenever there was a great thing done I thought I might 
have done it. Vain and foolish! s should have understood 
from the first that it is better to do something in the present 
than to persuade myself that I had done something in the 
past. Besides, among all the millions on the earth a thou- 
sand years ago, what chance was there of — any single 
soul? So I gave up considering the past, and I turned to 
the present and the future.” 

«hat was before you met me?” said Harold. 

“Seventeen years before. It was soon after my great 
trouble fell upon me. I first thought of going away in order 
to forget it; soon after I lost my wife, whom I loved,” he 
explained, gently. ‘Then I realized that wherever I trav- 
elled I should be only surveying and exploring my own 
inheritance—mine, This made the world far more interest- 
ing. I had no money, but I wanted none. Our people are 
everywhere, and I had my art—my trade. All over the 
world men are ready to buy things carved in wood. It isa 
most useful trade; by means of it I could keep myself and 
could get passed on from house to house, from city to city. 
In this way, walking, riding, being carried, I have wandered 
about—I hardly know where. Everywhere I have wan- 
dered contemplating man—myself—and thinking what 
should be done for man—myself—to abate his sufferings— 
my sufferings—in the future. I saw what I should have 
to become, and I began to consider carefully what I could 
do that would be best for them.” 

‘‘And your Discovery?’ Francesca repeated, expectant. 
What had he discovered worthy of this long preamble? 

‘It was not yet made. My mind was vague. All I con- 
sidered, then, was the vast future stretching out before me, 
and the slow upward march of man in which I should join. 
I perceived, further, that the world is not yet ripe for receiv- 
ing this revelation. The substitution of hope for terror; of 
general for individual advance; to think of death as only an 
occasional incident, perhaps causing a little physica) pain 
for the moment; to consider all in every generation 
as working for themselves in the next generation — this 
would be too much for the world to receive. Even for my- 
self, it was as much as I could clearly iy Even now, 
after years of meritation, 1 am always discovering new 
aspects of the truth.” 

** It would be enough for most men,” said Mr. Hayling. 

* Yes, but another thought began to take shape. It be- 
came an jatense longing with me to do something that the 
whole world should eat At first one does not consider the 
presumption of the thing; it seems even a small thing to ask: 
the vanity of believing one’s self capable of such a thing does 
not at the outset present itself. hen, however, I under- 
stood the greatness of the thing, and the presumption of ask- 
ing it, 1 became ashamed. And then I prayed daily that at 
least | might never by word or deed say or do aught that 
might hinder the march of man. Even the lowest and the 
meanest can do something just by leading an honest life, to 
advance the world. Great is the power of simple honesty, 
which, besides, is everywhere so rare—so rare.” 

He paused again. Once’ more that strange feeling, as of 
faintness, stole over his jisteners. For the second time that 
evening Francesca lost the sense of the place, and seemed to 
stand where she had been told to stand, upon the Burial- 
Place of all the Dead. 

** What, in short, should a man attempt for the good of the 
world? Ask yourselves this question. What would you 

ive the world if vou were permitted to give it something? 

irst of all, you think—everybod ns with this—life is 
too short, especially for those who inquire. Well, you would 
lengthen life. Think of the gratitude of man—man of the 
present—if you were to give him another hundred years— 
and yet another—and another? Consider, next, how would 
he spend that additional span? He would live then as he 
lives now; length of life would not change his nature; he 
would go on getting more money; be would go on sweating 

* Begun fo Hauran’s Bazan No. 1, Vol XXVI. 
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his employés and cheating; he would be discontented because 
he to work, and could not feast all day long. Would 
the world be adv by lengthening man’s life? Not a 
whit; of days, , would not change man's nature. 
With a long period before bim he would only desire all 
the more vehemently the things, the animal things, which he 
now desires so ardently.” 

“Life shou'd not be lengthened,” said Harold, “‘ for the 
geoceet herd. Perhaps, however, in the case of the deserv- 
oe. .:.” 


hie my" no. oe be no —— Men must be 
en some ell—you w say next, that there is 
too much diseasé; you would destroy  Remeny Well. But 
what does paindoforman? At least it now keeps him always 
in recognition of his own imperfections; it gives him sym- 
pathies; it makes him brave; it stimulates him to the increase 
of knowledge. Would the destruction of pain, with all these 
consequences, make braver and stronger and less selfish ? 
Not so. Men, as men now are, would only become harder, 
They would fear no consequences; they would care nothing 
for others. No, no; we must suffer men to be tortured with 
pain for many thousands of years yet to come. We ma 
avert one disease after another, but still a new one will 


spring up.” 

- Good,” said Harold: ‘‘ we will leave disease to the doc- 
tors.” 

“Then there are gifts material. The chemist will quite 
certainly, some day, confer upon man a kind of food costin 
nothing and within the reach of all. He might, and he will, 
increase the fertility of the soil enormously; these thin 
will shorten the hours of labor. Then the pL rwoe might 
—and he will—yenable men to travel round the world in an 
hour; any of these things may any day be done for the world; 
but wt think, any of these things would only increase the 
evils that exist. They will not come until men are ready for 
them. Then, all—all—everything that can be imagined will 
come; but gradually—not till the world becomes ready for 
each successive step will it be ted to the world; not till 
then will it be itted. In the fulness of time man shall 
be allowed to for two hundred, three hundred, five hun- 
dred years. ‘Phink you that the age of the Patriarchs is 
set down falsely? Oh! we know not—mind of man cannot 
conceive—what shall be done by science in the future, by 
man for man, by man for himself, his own successors. But 
not suddenly; gradually, as man’s nature advances, step by 
step, sometimes after thousands of years, for we advance so 
slowly—we keep oursélves back so obstinately. In the ful- 
ness of time disease and sickness shall be ran of the past. 
Then at last man will become less, not more, selfish as we 
relieve him of g~ and suffering. Life shall be prolonged 
—how long? know not what limit shall ultimately be 
placed. Of the things good for man there shall be plenty for 
all. There shall be neither rich nor poor. All our senses 
shall be sharpé@ned to a degree we cannot even understand; 
compared with the music of the future, our own will be but 
as the drone of the savage’s erg My friends, I faint, I fall 
sick with yearning, only to think of what the world shall be 
in the years to come, in the far-off generations yet to come. 
Oh! You and I will meet somewhere in that world, and we 
will recall this evening beside the graveyard where we talked 
of these things, and our hearts were uplifted with our talk.” 

He paused, his eyes rapt. Presently the Prophet went on 


D. 

‘* What, then, should a man attempt? Surely his best gift 
would be something by which it will be made more le 
for mantoadvance. Think of the dead—ourselves—through 
all the a What have they been doing? They tilled the 
earth; they kept cattle; they made wine; they loved; they 
lay down with disease; they died. Whuat else? Why, my 
friends, they fought—they fought—they fought incessantly. 
Disease killed them b thousands; even by tens of thousands. 
They paid no heed; it seemed to them as if fevers and agues 
were ree | things. What they thought about was War. 
What they talked about was War. They thought of War all 
their lives; they think of War now. For one man who thinks 
of Peace there are a dozen who think of War.” 

“But War is going out,” said Mr. Hayling. ‘‘ There has 
been no — war for sixteen years, Perhaps there will be 
no more War.” 

“There are at this moment, Anthony, fifteen millions of 
men in civilized countries under drill and in arms! There 
have been wars jn this century, in Russia, China, Italy, 
Spain, Tur ig, Goowes, France, Germany, Denmark, Austria, 
the United . Mexico, South America, Africa, India— 
that is to say, over nearly the whole of the globe. And you 
think there will be no more wars? For every single man 
who is working in the laboratory or in the bospital or in 
the a. there are now a hundred working in the barracks 
upon drill of men and weapons of precision. Yet you think 
there will be no more War.” 

‘* We hope that the very magnitude of the armaments will 
keep off war.” 

“That is the saying of smooth things. Was there no 
magnitude of armaments in 1870 and in 1876? Did that 
magnitude keep off war? mg friends—War will begin 
conn and that before —_ ar frightful, terrible, far- 
spreading. But there is ut least a chance—nay—a certainty. 

ou may prevent it, Harold, if you choose.” 

“I? How can I?’ 

‘I am in my sober senses. You are a chemist. You 
shall destroy War—you. For the whole future of the world 
there shall be no more War. I will enable you to destro 
War—nothing less—to make War not only mad, which it 
—- has been, but impossible. Do you hear? Impossi- 
b {” 

“ i — Y le— ds—d 

** By my Discovery. You three people—my frien ° 
not believe me. Very well, I t: it has been granted to 
me—to me—of all mankind—to discover that which shall for- 
ever abolish the test evil of all that afflicts the world. 
To me, I say, r and wiser men should have found out 
this simple thing. tem | had noble laboratories to work 
in; I as irit- famp a few bottles in an upper chamber 
borrowed of a physician in Cairo. Yet it was no chance 
discovery. Had it been so, I should have called it a revela- 
tion direct from the Lord. For that matter, every 
thing that comes direct, or that grows ually in the brain, 
is by inspiration. I perceive, when I look back, that the 

rm of it had lain in my mind unsuspected for many years. 

told you how the secret was near being lost while the Rus- 
rene rove me across their accursed country—enough of 
that.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Emanuel, what is your Discovery?” 
cried Harold. 

“‘In Heaven's name I will tell you,” returned Emanuel 
solemnly. “What I have discovered is nothing short—Ii 
repeat—uothing short of the abolition of w instant 
abolition of war this moment.” 


“ Well— t how? How? Speak, man.” 

“The jon of war: the destruction of the me me 6 
spirit: the end of ae Fen laugh—incredulous as Sa 
The end of fighting. has fought without ceasing since 
we first began to watch him: to be « man is still to be a 
soldier: henceforth, he will fight no more. I have told you 
because I want you to consider what 
Follow me for a moment. Fifteen millions of 
soldiers, to with, will return to civil life; conscription 
will be at an end; military service will be no more required; 
the heavy burden of taxation will cease; the vast sums now 
collected for war will be used for peace; the sword shall be 
turned into a pruning-hook; and the th t and work 
which are ve upon war will now be turned to things 
of peace. of this incubus at last, the world will be free 
to march on.” 

“Tell me, Emanuel, without more words. Quick! You 
have beaten about the bush Jong enough. Tell me now.” 

** Yes, I will tell you. As for you two, you are not chem- 
ists.” He drew out - tanemnpame and found in it a — 
inscribed with oe man pry and letters of dente or- 


mule. “ You w that, of course?” 


‘ Certainly.” 
“Then,” 4 said, ‘“‘if I add this, and this, and this, we 
have a formula which you will begin to understand.” 

Harold considered for a few moments. As he looked at 
the letters his color changed; his cheek grew pale in the 
twilight; his hand trembled. ‘‘Good Heavens!” he cried at 
last. “I begin to understand.” 

**To-morrow I will make a few experiments with you in 
your laboratory.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” Harold repeated, bis eyes fixed on the 
paper. “ Yes, I see what might be the result; we will try— 
we will try to-morrow.” 

** What is it?” cried Francesca. ‘‘ Explain it Harold.” 

“What it means,” Emanuel himself explained, ‘‘is this: 
In future any one man, armed with the weapon which I pro- 
ove to present to the whole world, may at a safe distance— 

imself unseen—destroy a whole army, a whole camp, a 
whole city, a whole fleet. One man will be able to do this. 
What do you say, Harold?’ 

“It may be so. As yet, I can er! grasp the meaning 
of the thing. Yet it would seem so. One man. Then one 
— meet an army: one man may fight for a whole 
nation.” 


It was midnight before their conversation aogged. In 
vain Nelly summoned them to supper; they would not lis- 
ten: they would not break up their talk. Nelly sat down by 
herself, and presently went to bed, but still they talked in tle 
garden beside the Burial-Place of all the Dead, and project- 
ed a world of universal peace. 

When, at last, Francesca left them still talking, and stole 
away to her own room, it was with a beating beart and a 
burning cheek. For they alone, that little company of four, 
held in their hands the secret of that Universal Peace for 
which, all the world over, men do fondly pray. The words 
she had heard—the th she had learned—burned in her 
heart like coals of fire; a Voice cricd aloud within her brain, 
80 that she alone beard pti ancient words— words that 
were familiar—she had heard them before, somewhere—all 
the words that ever we have heard may come back to us 
some time or other. ‘Sing, O Heavens!” cried the Voice 
within her. ‘Sing, O Heavens! and be joyful, O Eurth! 
Sing unto the a new song. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust: the Earth shall cast out the Dead. The whole 
Earth is at rest and is quiet.” 


An hour later, Harold, too, left the garden, and so out of 
the house. . 

In the course of time be found himself in the smoking- 
room of his Club. It was balf past one. 

**How did I get here?’ he asked. ‘ This Club room, I 
now perceive, is only part of the Palace of Make-Believe. [| 
have been out of it into the land of the Real. I have seen 
the Past and the Future, and this Discovery—this awful 
Discovery, this t and terrible Discovery! What shall 
be done with if How shall we handle this terrible and 
awful Thing?” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


Allons, enfants de Ja Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

It was long past midnight when Francesca, unable to 
sleep, for this Voice within her which continued to cry aloud 
in her brain, and for the disquiet of her thoughts, threw 
open the window of her room and sat before it, drawing 
back the hanging branches of the Virginian creeper. There 
was no moor, but it was not a dark night; the sky was clear; 
the summer twilight = | over the graves and white tombs of 
the broad burial-ground; the air was quite still; there were 
no noises of carts or mae <p pr from road or street; all 
the people in the house—all people in all the streets all 
around her—were asleep. 

In the room below her, Nelly, kept long awake with the 
thought of what she meant to do on the morrow, had cried 
herself to sleep. Even the Great Inventor, who had made 
her one of the conspiracy against the arbitration of war, 
slept the sleep of the righteous. Francesca alone was wak- 
ing. Now, in the dead of night, to be sleepless in a house 
is Ly be alone a the world. oy ~~ ha = o - ——— 
and she nto the ul night of bewilderip 
thoughts” Had it been eoasible, she would willingly have 
inclined her heart to thoughts more fit for youth. Her lover 
had come back to her—this persistent lover who would not 
take No for an answer. He had come back, this importu- 
nate young man, always with the same question of his, as if 
he thought about nothing else; he had come back, and even 
before his question could be put, before he had time to ack 
that question, she had answered it by a confession. And 
then, just as Win Love was visible flying about them, 
shooting darts and wounding hearts, and laughing aloud for 
joy, there appeared this het—the Prophets of the preg- 
ent day are all physicists, ists, and inquirers into the 
Laws of Nature—and rudely brushed away poor Love, and 
talked of mi 5 | issues, the deathlessness of the Soul, and 
the dearth o umanity, and the abolition of War. How 
could an insignificant after such an evening, after such 
a discussion, think about Love and her own happiness ? 
How could she think of herself at all after discourse for 
three long hours on themes so reat? All the things that 
she had heard that night lay in brain, and red to 
her one u the other. W it is true, does not create, 
sasage boo sued eupeta She 
c na most su ig Manner. ives what 
ap ty tg ay eng: Ventor at his 
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All night she sat at the window, her head wrapped in 
something white and soft, just as she had sat four years 
agone at a window in a certain hotel, where she watched 
the Procession of mankind, and listened to the Voice of the 
crowd, It was the same crowd that passed before her now, 
— mixed with another crowd which arose from the tombs 
and joined their living brethren. The crowd took shape; it 
became a vast army. All the soldiers who had ever fought 
and fallen in the Dattios of the world—millions, coun 
millions of men, marched before her; all the living armies of 
the world tramped across the Plain in endless line, carrying 
spears and swords, bows and arrows, guns and —— 
And a Voice cried, ‘‘ Halt!” Then in a moment all stood 
still. And the Voice went on: ‘‘ Lo! War shall be no more. 
War is ended. There shall be no more War. Fora child 
shall destroy an army, and a little child shall destroy a 
mighty City. Ye shall fight no more.” _ Then the soldiers, 
sighing and sorrowful, for they loved War and feared not 
the agony of wounds, nor did they dread the chance of 
death, began with one consent to turn their swords into 
reaping-hooks, until there were more reaping-books than 
fields to reap, and their spears into plough until there 
were more ploughshares than acres to plough. They cut 
the parchment from the drums and gave it to the lawyers— 
there was enough for many generations of lawyers. The 
drums themselves they turned into firewood, and no more 
wood was cut for a hundred years. The armorers broke 
up the helmets and breastplates and cuisses into scrap-iron, 
and no more iron ore was put into the furnace for a thou- 
gand years. The guns they melted down to gun-metal, out 
of which they made door-handles and bells and fire-stoves for 
all the houses in the world; so wonderful and so plentiful 
were the muniments of war. 

Francesca stood by and looked on. She was the woman 
who waits at home while her lover and her brother go forth 
to fight; she was the woman who prays without ceasing for 
their safety; she was the woman who nurses the wounded, 
the woman who makes the lint; she was the woman who 
welcomes the victors when they come home again—ragged 
and scarred, but triumphant. She looked on and listened, 
and presently she spoke. ‘‘Oh! I have waited for this day 
since the world began for man and woman. At last! my 
bleeding heart will bleed no more. There shall be no more 
war—my father, my lover,my brother! You will stay with 
me at home and work in peace!” But alas! these soldiers of 
all the ages, instead of rejoicing because they would not 
have to go out any more to be killed and mutilated, burst 
into passionate lamentations. ‘‘ Give us back,” they cried— 
** give us back our swords! Beat the drum n and blow 
the bugle. Without the joy of battle we shall become cow- 
ards; we shall be like the worms of the earth—we shall do 
nothing; we shall sink and fall. Manhood will perish—we 
- sink and fall. Give us back, once more, the Way of 

ar!” ° 

Such ingratitude can men display towards him who be- 
stows the choicest blessings! 

In the morning she came down pale, silent, and agitated. 
Had she not been distraite she could not have failed to per- 
ceive that Nelly’s face was stained with tears and her eyes 
red; that she hung her head over the teacups and said not 
one word. Emanuel, for his part, looked like a man who 
has accomplished some great task; his eyes were satisfied; 
his work for the moment was done; nay, he might have 
been satisfied with that one piece of work. Surely to abolish 
War forever—to make it impossible—is enough for one 


short life. He would be justly entitled the rest of his days 
to re and to meditate. By meditation the wise man of 
the East grows in wisdom. He blessed the bread and brake 


it. He sat down in silence and took his tea; and in silence 
that breakfast was concluded. 

After breakfast Francesca joined Emanuel in the garden, 
where he was completing a panel. Strange and incongru- 
ous! The man who was about to abolish War was finishing 
a little piece of carving with a file and some sand-paper. 

“ Master,” Francesca began, timidly, “ I have been awake 
most of the night—who could sleep after such a discourse 
as yours?—thinking over all you told us.” 

“ Yes, child. I saw that you were moved, and I was glad. 
So was Harold.” 

“Tt was all new to me; the soul that passes on from life 
to life, reaping for itself that which itself has sown; the 
man that works always for himself, and suffers or is helped 
according to his work; it is so great a thing that it dazzled 
and bewildered me—that alone. I have never been taught 
any religion. I was told that when I grew up I could think 
and read, and consider and choose for myself. I had never 
imagined anything so wonderful and so grand as this great 
and endless continuity of existence. I had always thought 
myself an ephemeral and insignificant creature, born yester- 
day, living to-day, and dying to-morrow. You make me 
part of the world.” 

vane we are, one and all, part and parcel of the Eternal 
world.” 

** And then while I was still overwhelmed with the great- 
ness of a Revelation which fills me with a seer unspeak- 
able. and lifts up my soul so that I feel transformed, you tell 
me what you have done for us, and for our children—that is, 
for ourselves. I was so full of wonder that I could not sleep. 
I could not liedown. I sat at the window, and Visions came 
tome. Master, you are a magician; you change my thoughts; 


ou change my heart; you fill me with new things. Yet this 
Vision terrified me.” 
* Goon, child. Tell me all.” 
~ “Oh! It was all so wonderful, so wonderful! No more 


War; and the world to work at nothing henceforth but the 
advance of the Reign of Righteousness!" 

**The cry of the nations,” said Emanuel, looking up from 
his work, *‘ shall be silenced. No more slaughter, no more 
waste of war.” Emanuel laid down his tools and stood up 
to talk. ‘In every Christian church, in every synagogue. 
in every mosque, in every heathen temple, day after day, 
year after year, generation after generation, goes up the same 


prayer. In the English Chureh they pray, ‘Give us peace 
in our time, O Lord,’ and they ask to be kept ‘from battle, 
murder, and from sudden death.’ In the Hebrew Prophets 


the worst evil of any is the invasion of the armed host. They 


constantly promise peace as the greatest | to the faith- 

ful. "hey hall wo more be vy Aig bo eathen,’ said 
‘ land, 

borders,’ says 


nation, neither shall 
These are the words of Micah. 


be the instrument whereby the of Israel's prophets 
are fulfilled—is it not a great ing. child?” 

“Tt is so great a pap pres es away my breath. Oh! 
To think that here, in obscure spot of London, there is a 
man who can make War im for all future time. Men 
will leave off fighting. It is so great a thing that I hardly 
dare even to tell you what terrified me in my vision.” 

“Nay, child, speak out all that is in your mind. It is by 
speech that we gather from each other understanding. You 
have some doubt in your mind.” 

‘* Have I the presumption to doubt?” 

“Confess your doubis, child. I will be your father con- 
fessor, and resolve your difficulties and absolve your sins. 
What is your doubt?” 

**I could not control the vision, Emanuel. It shaped it- 
self.” Then she told him—thus and thus it happened. 

“‘In this Vision,” said Emanuel, “ you have seen things 
suggested by your ignorance and your want of faith. You 
cannot unders' the change of rt that belongs to the 
Reign of Peace. To begin with, it will bea world of righteous- 
ness. That is implied in all the Prophets. Righteousness 
and Justice will ; there will be peaceful industry, with 
light and easy work for all; with such a spread of know- 
ledge as we cannot imagine; with such a thirst for knowledge 
as we have never yet seen; with the abolition of disease; 
with the lengthening of life far beyond the Patriarchal term; 
with such deep, and prolonged, and sustained research into 
the hidden things in Nature, and such discoveries as no one 
ag i: not even a poet—has been able so much as to see 

n dim and mysterious vision. At present, when a man has 
acquired all knowledge that he can—when he is at his 
wisest and best, he has to die. What becomes of the accu- 
mulations of knowledge in his brain? Are they lost to the 
world? I know not. Yet I know that heat may be dissi- 
pated but not destroyed. Why not then the knowledge that 
a man acquires? Child! There are no bounds—none— 
which we can dare to set to the march of Humanity, when 
War shali be no more. I cannot trust myself to put into 
words the Vision of that future. And it will be brought 
about by my agency—mine—mine—mive. I have no chil- 
dren to rejoice in their father—therefore I give it to Harold, 
and I go away and am presently lost among the countless 
dead—lost and forgotten. But the Thing remains.” 

He spoke with far more animation than in the evening. 
Yet his words failed to move the Fg His voice, rich and 
soft and musical, rose and fell. He stood before her, using 
such gesture as becomes a great and solemn subject. Yet 
he moved her not. Why should he move her so deeply in 
the evening, yet in the ema | could not move her a whit? 


She waited for the responsive lifting of her heart, but none 
came. 

He his hand before his eyes as one who is blinded 
by light. ‘‘It is the vision which was granted to Isaiah, 


were “| eyes able to bear that glory. He saw in that vision 
that a time would come when a Man should be as a hiding- 
place from the wind—and when princes shall rule in judg- 
ment, It would be after many and evil days—how many 
days have we waited since that vision was proclaimed? How 
many evil days have we endured? At last it should come; 
and the work of righteousness should be peace—peace, 
chfid—and the people should dwell in quiet resting-places. 
The Oriental speaks of rest, because to him labor in the hot 
sun is wearisome; here the Prophet would speak of work 
undisturbed, because in this land, where the sun warms but 
does not burn, labor is ajo , but it must be Jabor undisturbed 
by war, or violence, or njustice.” 

Still she was not moved. She felt ashamed of her cold- 
ness; she thought of the evening and wondered why. ‘* You 
shame me, Master. I cannot to your height; I will sa 
nothing more. It would only pain you if I were to speak 
what is in my mind.” 

“Nay, child. Your eyes are still full of trouble. Like 
the King, you are haunted by yourdream. You should be 
carried away by the picture of this new Heaven and new 
Earth, but you are not touched. Doubt troubles you.” 

“If I may speak, then. But you are so wise, you will 
understand, you will —. The world, you say, to begin 
with, must be a world of righteousness. But, to begin with, 
Master, it is very far as yet from being a world of righteous- 
ness. Everybody tells me that the world is full of greed, 
thievery, cunning, and lies. I see the poor ple slaving 
for their livelihood to make others rich. Oh! what thin 
have I learned since I came here! Why, before you taught 
me, before I saw with eyes, I knew nothing—nothing. And 
yet they wanted me to speak and write; they wanted mz— 
actually mE, the most ignorant person in all the world—to 
write, and speak, and argue about the problems of human 
life! I knew nothing. And now, being only on the thresh- 
old, I seem to know so much, though what I know is little 
indeed. I ought not to speak even in a whisper. The world 
is full of wickedness, is it not?” 

“It is. Every man fights for himself. Order and law 
are maintained, so that every man undisturbed may over- 
reach his neighbors. In sav: every man was an enemy 
of every other man, without law; in civilization every man 
ads enemy of every other man under the protection of the 

w.” 

**Every man fights,” Francesca repeated. ‘‘ That is why 
my soldiers c and lamented. You have taken away 
from them the fighting instinct. What meant, I think, 
was that man who fights is man who es, and invents, 
and leads, and excels. Without the fighting instinct, would 
he be a man any r? He would be a woman, and most 
women ”—to these depths had Francesca fallen !—‘‘ desire 
nothing more than to sit down and make the best of what 
they have. Man must fight, said my soldiers, or the world 
will stand still. This is the only reason that I can under- 
stand why my soldiers lamented at the laying down of their 
arms.” 


“You are not able at once to grasp the whole meaning of 
eo said Emanuel, somewhat coldly. 

“No. But this morning I have been thinking again and 
trying to picture a world of unusual peace. And oh! my 
Master, to me it is not the world of the Prophets. The 
arsenals are left to rg tae — are honeycombed with 
rust; the soldiers are d nded. No more war; no more 
fighting. The.very school-boys not allowed to fight. A 
world filled with men who can no longer fight or defend 
themselves. Will they cease to prey upon each other?” 

“The Reign of Pence is the Reign of Righteousness.” 

“ The Reign of Peuce will begin to-day. Will the Reigu 
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of Righteousness begin also today? The men I see are no 
longer what we call men: have lost their gallant bear- 
ing. can no walk upright; there is no resolu- 


not too soon 
world righteous before =e it Peace? What will be- 
come of a world full of wickedness from which you have 
taken war?” 

“Nay—but a world of Righteousness,” said Emanuel, 
doggedly, ‘‘Is it not written in the Books of the Prophets?” 

“TI speak as a woman—and a woman cannot love a man 
except for some quality not possessed by herself, that she 
finds or imagines in him. She must at least think him 
brave—a man who can dare. When courage goes out of 
man Love will depart from her. Men and women love op- 

not the same thing.” 

** Nay,” said the Master, ‘‘ but in the Prophets it is written 
that War shall cease and Knowledge shall reign.” He sat 
down and resumed his work without attempting to persuade. 
He had spoken and bad failed to move her. Scent. But 
when he rose from his work, an hour later, his eyes were 
troubled. The woman's prophetic Vision had left its mark. 

(To Be continuED.) 


cause honor ~ up with the necessity of fighting. Is it 
or y 





Miss Many GarRRetr recently gave Baltimoreans an op- 


rtunity to visit her fine art gallery. The small admission 
ee charged was devoted to the Maryland Revolutionary 
Monument Fund. A marble stairway leads to the gallery, 
which is quite large, and covtains many interesting pictures. 
Rosa Bonheur's ‘‘ Les Paturages,” Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘ Jacob 
and Rachel,” Rossetti’s ‘‘Mary in the House of St. John,” 
and Holman Hunt's “Isabella and the Pot of Basil” are 
among the pictures that deserve especial notice. The two 
latter are hung at each side of the enormous fireplace at the 
end of the gallery. 

—‘ The Round Table” —not King Arthur's, with his 
doughty knights and squires, but that of HarPER's YounG 
ProPpLE—now enrolls in its order a membership of 215,000. 
These bright boys and girls, both sexeg being equally eligi- 
ble for membership in its various and widely scattered 
Chapters, are not contented with an empty name and such 
honors as badges and certificates confer. Stimulated by 
the offers of prizes for excellence, many of these clever 
young people have sent specimens of their work in wood- 
carving, metals, drawing, painting, aes. and needle- 
work to Franklin Square, where they will be on exhibition to 
the public from the 8th to the 17th of June. Children and 
their parents will find it interesting to see these articles be- 
fore the prizes are awarded and the half-dozen most beauti- 
ful contributions are sent for exhibition to the Children’s 
Building at the World’s Fair in Chicago. The Order of the 
Round Table will hold a great public reunion in the New 
York State Building at Chicago on July 13th. 

—Few women are better known by reputation in Balti- 
more than Isabella A. Hampton, formerly of Ontario, Can- 
ada, who is now the principal of the training-school, as 
well as superintendent of the nurses, at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. She uated from the training-school at Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, in 1881, after two years’ study. 
Afterwards she went to Rome, Italy, where she remained 
eight months at St. Paul's Home for trained nurses, which is 
connected with a private hospital. Her place is a most 
responsible one; under her are assistants, a teacher in the 
diet school, and sixty trained nurses, including twelve grad- 
uated head nurses, all of whom are employed in the eight 
wards, two operating-rooms, and the dispensary of the hos- 

ital. 

‘ —The rooms in the Maryland Building at the World’s 
Fair devoted exclusively to women’s work are most inter- 
esting to their State. The hangings, portiéres, and draperies 
of various kinds are entirely the work of the Decorative 
Art Society in Baltimore, which Mrs. William Reed, its presi- 
ident, and the lady manager of Maryland at the fair, has 
superintended and collected. Pictures of beautiful Balti- 
more girls adorn the walls, the contribution and work of 
Miss Elizabeth Adams. Specimens of china painting, carved 
wood-work, and bric-d-brac are by Maryland hands; and the 
furniture in these rooms was made with great care by the 
oldest cabinet-maker firm in the State. 

—Signorina Ada Negri, the new Italian poet, about whom 
all her native country is excited, is not yet twenty-one, and 
has thus far lived a sad and laborious life, supporting herself 
and an invalid mother by arduous and ill-paid labor as a 
teacher in the national schools. A committee of learned 
men has just awarded ber a pension of 1800 francs a year, 
and this will, it is hoped, give the young writer comparative 
ease. 

—The Vassar girls have bestowed the most painstaking 
attention upon all details connected with their approaching 
presentation of Antigone. Their aim is to give the play 
as nearly as possible as it was rendered in Athens in the 
days of Sophocles. No minutie have been overlooked. 
The costumes have been studied from old Greek sculptures, 
and the texture of the garments of that day imitated in mod- 
ern fabrics. The music used will be that of Mendelssohn, 
and Herr Max Dessauer has adapted the Greek words to 
this, He has also drilled the cast; while to Mr. Sargent, 
principal of the vo pone Sp the Dramatic Arts in this city, 
has been committed much of the dramatic training of both 
principals and chorus. Miss Abbie Leach, the instructor in 
Greek at Vassar, has had the direct supervision of the pro- 
duction —— The performance takes place May 26th. 

—The late Dr. McAll, whose zeal in preaching Christian 
ity to the poor of France has womhim a world-wide reputa- 
tion, did not begin his mission among them until he was 
nearly fifty years old. Before that he was a Congregational 
elergyman in England, and first became interes in the 
spiritual welfare of the French people during a visit to 

ce in 1870. He began distributing religious tracts 
among the communists, and soon won the ence of the 
people so far that they asked him to come and hold meet- 
ings for them. He went to live among them, and estab: 
lished the first McAll Mission. This was succeeded b 
others, not only in Paris, but in other parts of France. He 
accepted no money for his services, but lived on a small in- 
come of his own. Last year his services were recogni 
by the French government by the gift of the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. Dr. MeAll was seveuly-one years old 
when he died. 











HARMONY IN HOME DECORATION. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


fi possession of a beautiful home is an object dear to 
every true woman's heart, and in these days of almost 
over-abupdant variety in the styles of furniture, hangings, 
ind the like it would seem as if no one of cultivated taste 
need be deprived of the delight Yet so peculiarly in- 
capable are some natures of grasping the. best and of appro- 
priating the most suitable of all the materials offered that 
one is continually surprised by finding dainty and charming 
women living in rooms totally unfitted to their tastes and 
to their lives. It seems to the looker-on and to the student 
of the innumerable advantages offered by recent improve- 
ments both in materials and designs that a harmonious 


home is every woman's right, and that when, as now, love- 
ly color and graceful form are no longer confined to the 
en y objects alone, it is a right which need never be for 


feited if only it be desired with one tithe the force expended 
upon the garments that mark the changes from winter to 
spring and from summer to cooler autumn; Yet while 
dress is a subject of universal study and of acknowledged 
claim, the home is too often neglected or made to suffer 
from ignorance that ignores the laws of harmony, and that 
perpetuates horrors among which no soul should be asked 
to live and to grow 

Thai among the wealthy there are a goodly number of 
gorgeous houses, and of splendid combinations of color and 
of form, is a fact well known to us all, and that there are 
hosts of professional men who have made interior decoration 
an art is recognized and remembered. But admirable and 
excellent as this work may be, it affects the great mass of 
people only so far as an exalted model is an-excellent thing 
to set before the eye, and it counts little, if at all, when set 
against the unfortunate array of utterly conglomerate rooms 
which whole masses of well-to-do folks still call their homes. 

The very talk about decoration which has become so 


mmmon is in itself accountable for much that is shocking 
to any cultivated taste, and many an attempt at making 
pretty’ rooms is resultant only in worse things by far 


than the original simple condition, that, while it may have 
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been hard and lacking in beauty, was at least guilt- 
less of foolish ornamentation, and of that indiscrim 
inate use of gewgaws that so often constitutes the 
philistine’s idea of decoration 
The divine law of harmony that permeates all na 
ture is the one fundamental principle upon which it 
2 is safe to build, and wherever it is disregarded con 
fusion is sure to be the result. No one thing should 
ever be purchased for itself alone. Its relation to 
the room asa whole, its part in the projected scheme, 
its suitability to the use required, its adaptability as 
a factor, all are points to be studied and considered; 
and then, when such requirements are found, and 
intrinsic beauty is added as an extra charm rather 
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than as an aggressive first thought, success will be attained, 
and a wellnigh perfect selection will be make. 

‘Gifts spoil many a home,” said a clever artist one da 
in a discussion on this very subject; and in that one remar 
is food for much thought and consideration. We wish to 
remember a friend’s anniversary, or it is merry Christmas- 
tide, or some event sacred to both is to be commemorated 
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upon a certain date, 
and straightway we 
purchase some cost] 

object and despatch it 
to the dear one’s home. 
It may be, and in all 
prohetiy it is, both 
randsome and tasteful 
in itself, and the giver 
may have expended 
thought as well as 
money, but unless by 
some subtle insight he 
has hit upon a thing 
in harmony with the 
home into which it is 
to go, the gift will 
carry artistic discord, 
let it embody as much loving thouglit as it will. 

Once upon a time, Jong years back, when wax - flower- 
making was held to be an accomplishment of high rank, an 
enthusiastic woman sent to the friend of her affection a 
Froup of water-lilies under the conventional glass case. 

he recipient was struck with dread despair, and the gift, 
though coming with a loving thought, was a burden to 
every member of the household group. For months, until, 
in fact, accident removed the ghostly semblance of love- 
ly flowers from her path, the unfortunate victim vibrated 
between loyalty to her friend and inherent distaste of so 
inharmonious an object thrust within her home; and this 
one instance, somewhat exaggerated as it is, so completely 
proved the truth of the artist’s saying that it has remained 
fixed in my mind ever since the day on which I heard it 
uttered. 

Not that gifts are not delightful things, and not that I 
would be understood to disparage their worth, which is in- 
deed beyond price, but only that the warning serves to 
show how essential harmony is, and how a single note 
thrown out of key mars the artistic effect of the whole. 

If we desire to make an offering to a friend it is surely 
wiser to discover in some way what the requirements of the 
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house are, and if it is to take the form of furniture, 
or even the accessories of a room, if possible to al- 
low the recipient to make the choice, or, failing that, 
to employ some trained eye to determine just what 
it ought to be. Then, when the first outburst of en- 
thusiastic affection is past, there will be no inhar- 
monious object to obtrude its presence to the detri- 
ment of the loving thought that prompted its being. 

One of our leading authorities on art, Mr, Charles 
C. Perkins, asserts that ‘‘unity is perfectly com- 
patible with variety”; and again, that ‘‘ sequence is 
as desirable in the arrangement of our homes as in 
the expression of our thoughts”; and if we laymen 
who are struggling after true principles and har- 
monious results would but bear the two absolute 
truths in mind, we should obtain more perfect 
homes, and should in time come to make the dwell- 
ing bespeak the owner as truly as the features and 
their expression bespeak the mind. 


Apron ror Giri From 4 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 























Fig. 1.—Gown witru Revers Bopice ror MippLeA@Egp 
LADY. 
For pattern and description see No. LLL. om paitern-sheet Sapplemems, 


Luxury and extravagance are 
by no means essential to success. 
Thesimplest is often the best, and 
over-elaboration not infrequently 
destroys the ideal. The artists, 
to whose methods I have had oc- 
casion to make previous allusions, 
teach that lesson every day, and 
if would-be furnishers would 
study their methods rather than 
upholsterers’ fads, we should see 
better things by far; for while 
they are seldom men of wealth. 
they understand the value of 
yerfect harmony, and, with the 
independence born of their un- 
conventional lives, they seize 
upon that which is good and 

Fig. 2.—Back oF which gives satisfactory effect, 

Gown, Fie. 1. let it be sold for what it will, or 
be rescued from what plebeian 
service it may. 

The deference to fashion that rules our gowns has entered 
into our homes as well, and we hear people of otherwise good 
sense object to carpets of ‘ last year’s pattern” and hangings 
that are ‘‘ behind the times.” Yet who among us all, even 
if he might, would change his carpets every year? And 
who has failed to feel affection far beyond their intrinsic 
worth for the curtains that have screened his eyes till he 
knows the pattern of the cloth and recognizes it as an old 
familiar friend? 

Style as it is commonly interpreted has nothing whatever 
to do with excellence or with merit, and when a young 
housewife exclaims that her draperies must be the latest out, 
it sends a shudder over the frame of the thinking listener, 
who ponders whether or not this ‘‘ newest style ” will destroy 
the effect of the charming little nest. 

The craze for novelty that begets all sorts of foolish things 
is responsible for many a decorative crime. The thing is 
new, and so it must be had. If its colors be. not in accord 
with others of the room, so much the worse, but at any cost 
one must be up to date. If its form belong to a period far 
removed from that of the objects with which it will be 
placed, and its coming destroy the harmony hitherto ob- 
served, some unconscious sense of fitness may rebel and 
struggle to be heard; but the novelty seldom goes, and the 
protest is too feeble to outweigh that hunger for change that 
is the ruin of many homes. 

Nature, from whom we can, if we will, learn fresh truths 
at every turn, teaches this lesson of harmony in even the 
smallest things, and when once we have learned to hearken 
to her voice many atrocities will cease to exist. The tiniest 
wild flower that hides its loveliness under the shade of a 
neighboring bush is a model of form and a study in har 
monious tone. The green of each leaf is perfectly suited to 
the color of each flower. The difference in even a degree is 
noted, and an exquisite blending that almost defies emula- 
tion is the result. 

The mosses that cling to the rocks and to the bark of the 
trees are marvels of beauty, and tell each one the tale of 
some slight differentiation from the last. From them alone 
might be obtained a variety of harmonious tints that would 
be wealth to the dealer in stuffs, yet to the casual eye they 
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are all either green or gray. The myriads of ferns 
that peep up from beneath the leaf mould of the 
woods have hidden in their tender forms secrets 
without end. Every bit of woodland has lessons by 
the score to teach, Every ray of sunlight that pen- 
etrates the leafy sereen has a message of its own, und 
every shadow that it casts offers suggestion for de- 
sign. 

Were our eyes but trained as they should be we 
would find inspiration at every turn. Not a moun- 
tain ramble but would teach some lesson in the per- 
fect blending of tints. Not a stroll in the pe 
but would divulge some fresh facts, and not an hour 
spent with Nature in any of her forms but would 
teach a lesson in harmony, and send us back within- 
doors better prepared to adjust the home in which 
we live, and which, to be developed to its best, 
should bespeak the character of those who dwell 
within its walls, and should tell of individual prefer- 
ences and tastes rather than of any prevailing mode; 
which should bespeak culture of mind, refinement of 
taste, study of fundamental truths, absence of all 
shams, simple honest truth before luxury of any sort, 
and which, above all, should be harmonious through- 
out all its details, with that concord which comes of 
a consistent following out of a definite purpose. 








Fig. 2.—Front or Bourpon Fig. 1:—Bourpon Lace Caper. 
Lace Caper, Fig. 1. For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Bripat Gown. Fig. 2.—Frock ror Grru From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-eheet Supplement 
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A FEATHER CLOAK. 


-* the three feather cloaks representing 
the wealth and taste of three royal fam- 
ilies, the one owned by the imperial house 
of Madagascar is said to be the finest and 
most elaborate in detail. 

An American lady holding most friendly 
relations with Hawaiian royalty some years 
since, and who more than onee had opportu- 
nity of seeing the famous feather wrap of 
the Kamehamebhas worn on state ons, 
has written of it as a wonderful piece of 
handicraft 

This gorgeous garment measures, it is 
said, over four feet in depth from neck to 
its lower edge, is fan-shaped, and shows a 
breadth of nearly four yards. 

A curiously fashioned foundation of net- 
work of a native hempen stuff called olona 
is the frame-work, — carefully attached to 
it by fine twine threads of the same material 
is the marvellously beautiful outside. 

The inuver surface has no lining, showin 
perfectly the olona fibre, and also the quill 
ends of the exquisite plumage, and all so ar- 
ranged as to present a finished appearance. 

From the uho, or, a8 sometimes spelled, 
oo, a bird very rare, shy, and difficult of cap- | 
ture, two golden-hued feathers are plucked. 
The delicate little creatures are snared in | 
dense forests, but are released as soon as the 
feathers have been secured. 

These feathers are about the size of one’s 
little finger-nail, and no less than five thou- 
sand of them are required to meet the enor- 
mous demand. Some writer asserts that | 
these same birds furnish a miuute black 
feather for effective background. 

Another and more common bird yields | 
tribute of the red feathers very essential for | 
artistic arrangement, and destined to play an 
important part in the much-vaunted ex- 
quisite tinting, especially noteworthy in sun- 
light 

rhe exterior of this imperial garment 
‘* presents an exuberance of shade and tint” 
for which there is not adequate expression 
in language 

The dainty feathers, deftly in-woven;over- 
lapping each other, and yet preserving a 
smooth surface, present an appearance not 
unlike the far-famed plushes of richest 
weave, and in shimmering, dancing lights 
far exceeding them in beauty. 

This cloak of the Kamehamehas is said to 
have cost in labor a million of dollars, and 
no marvel, for it was in process of con 
struction for more than eight reigns, repre 
senting mavy generations. 











NEW ENGLAND CAUTION. 


WRITER on New England and New 
A England people some years ago said that 
the caution of the New-Englander in giving 
an avswer to a direct question was illustrated 
to him one day, when he asked an Eastern 
friend whose family were not noted for ver 
active habits, ‘‘ Was not your father’s deaths 
very sudden?” 

Slowly drawing one hand from his pocket 
and pulling down his beard, the interrogated 
cautiously replied, ‘‘ Waal, rather sudden for 
him.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggiets in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





Mas. Hevew M. Bankes, the noted Temperance and 
Soffrage advocate, wants all who wish to join ber in 
investing from $25 to $1000 in an enterprise that is 
absoluteiy safe and that will result in much good, 
besides doubling the amount invested and paying a 
good dividend, to write for fall particulars to her 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Suite 801-802 Ta- 
coma Building, Chicago, I!!.—{ Adv.) 


LOST TIME 
is money loet. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sances. Try it and be 
couvinced. Grocers and Draggiets.—{ Ade.) 


BRONCHITIS 
relleved and cured by Dr. Hoxete's Certars Crop 
Cuts, an eminent physician's distinguished prescri 
tidh. Mailed on receipt of © cents A. P. Hox 
Boffalo, N. Y., Mfr. —{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GF Breakfast Cocoa 


ay Absolutely Pure and 







the strength n 
4 with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
~ a It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 








W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Be on your Guard. 


If some grocers urge another baking 
powder upon you in place of the “ Royal,” 
it is because of the greater profit upon it. 
This of itself is evidence of the supe- 
riority of the “ Royal.” 


To give greater 


profit the other must be a lower cost 


powder, and to cost 


less it must be made 


with cheaper and inferior materials, and 
thus, though selling for the same, give 


less value to the co 


nsumer. 


To insure the finest cake, the most 


wholesome food, be 


sure that no substi- 


tute for Royal Baking Powder is.accepted 


by you. 


Nothing can be substituted for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 
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hand, nothi 
features as 


dentifrice 


jury to the 





completely remedied by it. Sozodont is 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 


On the other 
ng so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
yellow or decayed teeth. Don't lose sight 


of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely dclightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 


enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 


use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
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Old Wood to Burn. 


Old Books to Read. 
Old Friends to Love. 


Lown, Mills Building, New York. 
the 

















Old Songs to Sing. 





| 

| If Old Songs have any 
_ charm for you, you will enjoy 
the Franklin are Song 
Collection. It is full of them. 
Pull con of the Several Numbers, with Speck 
men of favorite Songs and — a by 


Harper & Brothers, New York, to an 
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AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold all Dealers or mailed ot pie 
Address Dred we LYON. 83 Maiden Lane, ° Be 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 
=e 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as often as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
§ Sete. 3 Rochester, N. Y. 








<a Rin gs. 


“ 








fe as 
y. a } \s B ryan 
Are solid gold, standard quality and 
Stylish. A thousand patterns. Each ring 
stamped inside with “three -mgs” QM, the 
guarantee of the oldest ring makers in America. 
If your jeweler don’t keep them,and won't 


send for them, send us your money, and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


a. @) 
ao 
$3.50. 


* Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.7s. 
Cr 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, amy color, $3.00. 


rusader Sword, turquoise and 
M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
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Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 
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MATTRESS 





quiked wid 
White Wadding to save the mattress, and keep the bed soft, 
cool, and clean. Sold by Dry-goods houses. Send for samples to 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0,"*igh 4 Yartek sea. 























Stern 
Bros. 


direct attention to their 


Celebrated 


Classique Corsets 
without exception the most 
Perfect Fitting in the world. 
Combining all the best points 
of the highest grade of French 
Corsets, affording absolute 
comfort to the wearer and 


adding symmetry to the 
Form. 

To be had in fifteen different 
models, including 


The 
New Empire 
And Brassieres. 


West 23d St. 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best | 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 


and that is Dr. WaRNER’'s 
CoraLINnE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 nanesatteds New York. 





Yes, genuine ne skirts 
HOOP made of wire and tape, but 

not the hoop skirt of the 
newspaper funny man. A hoop skirt so 
genteel and graceful, so modest and be- 
coming, as to remove all objections. They 
are very slender at the waist and bottom, 
but 65 inches with a slight train or bell 
shape. Either wire or tape front. We 
are professional hoop-skirt builders and 
know the requirements of fashion. Next 
time we will show you a cut of one of our 
styles. If you can’t wait send for catalog. 


CORTLAND CORSET 
Mrs. Co., ring SKIRT 
Street, New Bok ' 


Tig 5% tt. long. 33 in. wide. 
4 Perfect in every respect, 








& BENHAM, 


SHOPPING :) in New York iat a lady of taste 
sion Send for ye oy —. 


A. V. WINNER, 80 Ashford St., Brookiya, 


SHOPPING °°... (22% 
cerns Rad sate, et care,| ema 








There is but one best, | 


= 








} 


No commis. | 
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Inexpensive 
Slips & Dresses. 








Will please economical mothers, who like to see their little ones nicely 


dressed at the least cost. 


No.1. Fine Nainsook icng slip, Gretchen waist with henstitched tucks and feather stitching 
between; neck and sleeves trimmed to corresponi. Skirt has deep hems.itched hem. Price $1.00. 
No. 2. Short Dress made of fine lawn, poiated yoke of hemstiteched tucks, neck and sleeves trimmed 
with embroidery, hemstitched bem on skirt, sizes 6 months to 3 years. Price $1.00. 
No. 3. Fine Nainsook short dress, mother hubbard yoke of hemstitched tucis. one insertion in center; 
sleeves finished with two rows of hemstitched tucks, and fine embroidered edce; neck to correspond. 
Skirt has deep hem and two clusters of three tucks above, sizes 6 months to2 years. Price 87 cts. 


Either sent by mail | ostage pai |, 6 cts extra—can be returned and money 


funded if not satisfa ¥. 





Babies’ Catalogue has many other examples of dainty garments at very low prices, 
Bond ter one, and tor descriptions and prices of anything you need for children. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 











She’s happy—ought oPste KN AN | 
She’s comfortable — She 
feels as well as she looks— 
"Tis half the ria (LOS 
Waist—Send us your ad- 
dress,that you may know all 
about it, and where to buy it 
—George Frost Co., Boston. 





oes 
Constable K Co 


COSTUMES. 


Paris and London Styles. 


Walking and Carriage Suits. 
Reception and Evening Dresses. 


IMPORTED 
Wraps, Capes, Jackets. 
Storm Coats and Mackintoshes. 


Broadway A LK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 











BONED WITH 


KABO 


iq Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the ooney 


a. oe them, the 
Satisfactory in all respects 


CORSETS “Sooo 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 


BALL’S 





For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Si. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 

















RICKSECKER’S FACR POWDER 
onceais Biemishes; most 
Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet 
ul Superior Harmiess, Wonder- 
u a) srorry,, over ys othe 
ink or Yellow, 25c. W 
x. Dr ists, or by ~? g for 
0 cts. in stamps. 
THEO, RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
68 Maiden 





Are the 
best. 


QUILTED “= 
DINING-TABLE 


All leading Dry- EXCELSIOR 
goods stores PA ~ UILTING CO., 
vew York City. 























WANTED 9s acme 








The Best 
Stores 
Keep 'Em. 


Will not punch through at ends, a. oS Extra quali: 


patent linen tips. Securely stitched in a 
Crotty & MiTcHELL, New 







Set, by 
Mail, 20c. 


Seelotce tomes 
ae — stam of every stay. 


oa Patentees encing Sole "Manufacturers. 








WHAT IS. CARMELITE? 


Tt is the } 


weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and 


Sheer and as cool as muslin ; 


yet sens, © with a apeeeneing one surface SrACTOR eee ty z ‘be be apecial it Say declcable for travelling purposes or 


enpestant $ 


with the manufacturers’ name (B. y & Co.). 


All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, 


oe Lae on the under side of the selvedge, 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 





rca 
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Don't fail to see the Tandbeng Exhibit 
at the World’s Pair. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 


are the leading Perfumes of AMERIOA and sold 
throughout THE WORLD. 





Clearing Sale 


of 


DRESS GOODS. 


We shall begin this week,in the 
Basement, a sale of Fine Dress 
Goods, sent directly from main 
floor, comprising all irregular 
lines of fancy French materials 
and imported plain fabrics, at 
specially reduced prices, to close. 

All-Wool Storm Serges, dark 
blue, at 50 cents and 75 cents per 
yard, 

French, all-wool Taffeta Checks, 
with borders for ruffling, at 75 
cents per yard; price recently 
$1.25. 

Large line Imported Novelty 
Suitings, in neat stripe aud dot 
patterns, at 75 cents per yard; 
recently sold for #1.25. 

Summer clearing sale of Dress 
Goods remnants, begins on same 
date. 


James McCreery &C0,, 


Broadway and I1th St., 


New York. 





—AND— 

Ladies’ Round Hats and Bonnets 
and the Dunlap Silk Umbrella. 
278 and 18 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 

Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ta Agencies in all Principal Cities. 

Gold Medal Awarded, Paris ein, tae Sale 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Weston. 
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BOBBY JONES AND L 


“When I was little,” said Bobby Jones. 
“When you were what?” said L 
“When I was little,” the boy replied, 
With a flash in his bright blue eye. 


“Why, didn’t yon know I was little once ?” 
Sald Bobby Jones to me. 

“The littlest, teentiest little tot 
That ever a man did see.” 


And I never confided to Bobby Jones, 
And I hope he never was told, 

That he at that time was tiny still: 
He was only five years old. 


And I would say to all parents who 
Are blest with boys like him, 
It they, though small, think they're great 
and tall, 
dust humor them ip that whim. 
Gaston V. Deake, © 


quveipeaiiies 

Mrs. Mary Clay, colored, did the washing and 
jrouing for the family of Mr. Jones, the Green 
Street grocer. Pay for her work was frequently 
taken out in groceries. This is a verbatim copy 
of a note seut with one week's laundered 
clothes: 

**Dere Mrs. Joves Pleas send me 1 pounde 
coffee one box snuff 1 poude Sugar charge to 
Mrs. Mary Clay 

“ Youre affectionate washwoman 
Mrs. Mary Clay.” / 
— 


Traoure (to little Johnny). “What mount 
did the ark rest on 7” 

Lerrie Jounny. “I don't know, ma'am.” 

Tracuen. “Oh yes,you do—Mount Ar—Ar—” 

Lirrie Jounny. “ Oh yes, 1 know—Mount Ar- 
ra-ra-boom-de-aye.” 

a 

“Mr. Dawson is a lovely man,” said Miss 
Wellon.. “1 told him 1 was twenty-two years 
oki, and the dear thing said I didn't look it.” 
“Well, you don't,” said Miss Porte. “ You look thirty- 
two.” 

“TL admit that I married for money—” began Hicks. 

“Why, John!” ejaculated Mra. Hicks 


“I mean matrimony, of course, my dear,” explained 
Hick. 
UNCLE PETER. “Eunice 's GOT TOO MUCH STUPF ON THAT THERE “ Why did Jnggins go abroad so suddenly 7?” 
TABLE; THE LEGS AIR BENDING LIKE BOWS UNDER ITS WEIGHT. “ His best girl threw him over.” 
“Mercy! What a long throw!” 
Se 
**T didn't see you at Patlow’s faneral, Jimpson.” 
A MISUNDEKSTANDING. “No. Patlow and I haven’t been on speaking terms for a year or 
6 ' “ ‘ . more.” 5 
ae cuties Coenen What e stupid Solow tat * Well, what of it? He didn’t say a word to anybody at the faneral. 
j " 
How ® nquired his friend > 
Why, It m the other day that I wanted engraved in the engage- It takes nine tailors to make a man, 
ment ring the le re ‘Prom A to Z from Arthur to Zenobia, you And #0 I'm going to see 
know—and the id went to work and put in the whole alphabet!” 


—— 











give me a few pennies to buy something to eat with 7?” said 
th 
ith?” ejaculated the Bostonian. “ What's the matter with 
yi‘ mon 
| SHALL BE EVERLASTINGLY DISGRACED, FATHER, If 
YOU DONT HELP ME OUT OF THIS AFFAIR.” 
GEORGES SPECIALTY. 
Minnis. “ Do you like Mr. Dickerman 7” 
Keruxn. “Oh, immensely! I call him my ‘American Beauty man.’ 
Lie sends me the loveliest roses, 4 
Minwie Nothing but roses 7” 
Ketruge No, nothing but roses. And I think that’s enough for bim, 
even if he le. ich.” 
Mi iu. * Bat where do you get your violets?” 
Esruecn. “1 can always depend on Ed. Kelson for violets. I tell him I 
adore them 
Minos. “ And Frank Harkness 7” 
Eatune Oh, he brings me Huyler's, There's a box on the table now.” 
Minne And what does Tom Wilson give you?” 
Reruns. “Tom doesn't give me anything. He only takes me to the 
theatre He's the loveliest escort you ever saw.” 
Minnix. “ And what le George Holdington's epecialty 7” 
Keruen. “George? Oh, well, George just—er—calis, you know. He's 


saving up his money for the engagement ring.” Haswey Romaix. 


—————— 


“I should think you would feyl very cheap,” suid the spendthrift'’s fa- 
ther at the cloee of an hour's | ure 

“1 would, father,” returned the 
stand that | was eo very costly 





lad, “if you hadn't given me to under- 


> -—— 
You are very stupid, Bridget. I told you I was at home to nobody, 
aml yet you tell Mra. Darker that I am at home.” 
“Bat yer said yersiif, ma'am, last night only, that Mra Barker was 
nobody ew » 


I hate hunting with Dawson, he’s so parsimonious.” 
’ 


“ How #o 7 
* He never shoots at a second bird until he has extracted all the shot 
from the first, to use over again.” 
——_@———— 
Tesours. “ Tommy Taddelis, what is the meaning of the word * trans- 
parent’ y" 
Tommy 


** Something you can see throagh.” 
Tescnen. “ Name something you can see through,” 
Toumy. “ A ladder.” 


—_——- 

The earthquakes a few years ago in Charleston, South Carolina, de- 
stroyed much property and sone lives. But amicdthe wild dismay, horror, 
and coufusion there were many humorous jucidents of which the following 
is a fair specimen. One evening, when one of the firet severe shocks 
took place, an engaged couple were sitting in the parlor of one of the 
houses on the Battery. The young gentleman, who was of a scientific tarn 
of mind, at once thought of the possibility of a tidal wave. He stepped to 
the window, opened ft, thrust out his band, and instantly knew that his 
worst fears were realized, for his hand went iuto water just outside the 
window. He closed the window, retarned to his Mancée, and told her of 
the dreadful truth. As by one impulse they clasped their arms around 
each other, and stood in the middle of the room, calmly awaiting their 
doom. They stood long: expecting the rush of the engulfing water, 
but it 4id not come he delay wa disappointing, for they had made 
uy their minds to a little drama, At last the delay and enspense became 
lntolerable ; the gentleman again went to the windew. A little less 
hurried examination of the condition of things showed him that he had 
pat his band into an aquarium which stood just outside. 


If I can’t find the nine who can 
Produce a man for me. 


———.—__—_ 


Youne Me. Sxtvns. “ Mies Fosdick—Ella dear 


can you love me ?” 
Muss Fosprok. “ Quite likely. 


I've loved lots of men.” 


THE STERN PARENT. 


“You Reruse Me? VeaY WeLL, 1 KNOW WHAT TO 
po—I STILL HAVE MY REVOLVER.” 


EXPLAINED. 


Inate Panent. “ It's over an hour since I sent you to the store to get 
those things, and now you have come back without them !” 
Swat. Bor. “It was such a long time before my tarn came 
walted on that I forgot what you wanted.” 
nate Panent. “* Why didu't you come home to find out 7” 
Suatt Boy. “ 'Fraid I'd lose my turn! 


to be 
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OPEN TO ARGUMENT. 


PAT. “Be vez alive, Moke 7?” 
MIKE. “ WaT A FULE YE BE TO AX SICH A QUESTION! KIN ANY 
MAN BE ALOIVE AFTHER A FALL LOIKE THAT?” 


KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 

“ Now, madame,” said the guide at the World's Fair, “ what is it that 
you would like to see first of all?” 
‘ “On, 1 dunno—iet’s see. Tommy dear, what would you like to see 

ret?” . 

* The pop-corn counter, ma,” said Tommy. 

ea 

“I didn’t git tired walkin’ round,” said Uncle Silas, after his return 
from the Fair. “1 was rid.” 

“Oh! You hired a chair?” 

“You bet I didn’t. 1 took my boy Tommy’s roller skates an’ put ‘em 
on, an’ my wife she rolled me all around the place.” 


————EEO 
“ This check is wrong. My beef is down for fifty cents, when the bill 
of fare says forty.” 

“ You ordered it rare, sir.” 

“ Well, what if I did ?” 

“You've got to pay for rarities, sir.” 


—~—>—_ 


“I can tell your fortane and find out your future husband for you, 
lady,” said a gypey. 

“If you find him out as often as I find my present husband out,” re- 
plied the lady, “1 shall never marry again.” 

















“TLL Paws itl” 


EXTREME COURTESY IN A STUDIO. 


“ Dear me, I have rubbed some of the color off your picture on to my 


wrap! I don't know whether to feel worse for you or myself,” said Mise 
Harkaway to Smeere. 


“ How much did the wrap cost tT” asked the artist. 
“ A hundred and fifty dollars,” said Miss Harkaway. 
“Then feel sorry for yourself. This is a $75 picture,” said Smeere. 


CHAPPIES DEBUT. 
BUTLER (eho has not heard distinctly). “ Miss Bubp \” 
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HALF A DOZEN SAVORY DISHES. 
BY FANNIE-AYMAR MATHEWS. - 


‘T‘HE deliciousness of Italian ices and 

creams is almost proverbial, and the 
superlative excellence of the Italian way of 
preparing macaroni is absolutely unques- 
tioned ; but other than these the g 
methods common beneath those sunny skies 
are not too familiar to us. 

Let me tell you of a dish described by the 
nobie Neapolitan who first introduced it to 
my notice as ‘‘ fif'to set before a king’ and 
indeed it was a it favorite with last 
Kin tee ps rancesco de Bourbon, whose 
— olio of foreign affairs was held by the 

ather of my informant. 

Take a deep earthenware dish (always be 
sure, said he, to use earthenware, as even the 
finest metal imparts a poor flavor to the 
tomato), pour into it a cup of cream; hav- 
ing cut several very thin slices—they must 
be as thin as wafers—of egg-plant, salt them 
liberally and line the dish with them; next 
slice two fine large ripe tomatoes, and place 
a layer of these on the egg-plant; next a 
layer of the finest quality of macaroni (no 
Italian dish, it would seem, is complete with- 
out macaroni); sprinkle this with half a 
dozen lumps of good cheese about the size 
of a thimble; as many of sweet fresh butter; 
pepper it thickly; again cover this with 
more slices of tomato, and a top layer of egg- 
plant, and be sure that both of these latter 
are well salted and peppered. Now set your 
dish in a slow sure hot oven, let it cook gen- 
tly for one hour and twenty minutes; take 
it out; pin it in a fringed napkin—for it must 
on every account be served in the dish in 
which it has been cooked, and with a joint 
of beef, with roast lamb or veal, it will be 
found indeed a royal-tasting compound, 

A dish much in favor in Venezuela—I have 
eaten it made by the brown hands of a pretty 
Caracas girl—is done in this way: First of 
all, put your deep frying-pan on the fire, 
with a generous allowance of either good 
butter or nicely tried-out sarippings’; for 
always remember that in order to fry any- 
thing properly it must never be put into a 
cold frying-p.n, or even into a moderately 
warm one. The frying-pan to do its work 
correctly must be as hot as hot can be. 
Meantime take a handful of smoked beef; 
chop it thoroughly and fine, adding to it, as 
you go, half of a small onion, a piece of but- 
ter the size of a walnut, a dash of cayenne; 
and a flurry of cinnamon. - Now take four 
fresh eggs; break thém, and beat them well, 
yolks whites together; add to these the 
pulps, not the skins, of three tomatoes. Next 
melt a lump of cheese as large as a silver 
dollar, and when it is entirely dissolved 
pour it in with the eggs and tomatoes; whisk 
them ali up a bit with your patent beater; 
pour them quickly in with the beef; stir the 
mixture well, and put it in your hot frying- 

n. Sauté it; thatis, keep it tossing about 
mn the pan, letting it have no chance to 
brown, or yet to burn, but seeing that it is 
thoroughly cooked, which will be in about 
twenty minutes, Serve it on a hot, covered 
deep dish, and garnish with slices of cold 
boiled eggs dipped in mayonnaise, and when 
your friends partake of it at luncheon I am 
sure they will pronounce it not only ‘‘sa- 
vory,”’ but delicious, 

An especially nice way to serve bananas 
is to cut them in thin round slices; pour 
over them whipped cream, unflavored. 
is a mistake to attempt, as many do, to flavor 
whipped cream. But let there be upon the 
table a pretty small decanter of maraschino, 
and let each guest pour a few drops, or a 
teaspoonful, according to his taste, over his 
fruit, and, behold, the acme of a flavoring 
is reached, If preferred, sherry wine may 
be used, or any other cordial than maras- 
chino. 

Peaches are excellent served in this same 
manner, only with them a decanter of brandy 
should replace the cordials which go so 
hand-in-hand with the rich peculiar taste of 
the tropical fruit. 

In making sandwiches there is apparently 
no limit to the variety and number, but I 
have found those of oysters most appetizing, 
and they are alike suitable for luncheon, af- 
ternoon teas, evening suppers, and for what 
I call bedtime bitese—I mean for eating at 
that tired moment that comes to so many of 
us when visitors have gone. 

Cut yom bread first very, very thin, but- 
ter each slice before you cut it from the loaf, 
which, by-the-bye, must never be a fresh one; 
but at least a day old; trim off the crusts or 
not, as you fancy; take cold stewed oysters— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Good Soup, Well Served | 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all! good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extrect “ BEEF 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a d'ffer- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








It | 





| Darbolled and ol 
em, but oysters that have been gently 





oysters that have been boiled or 
flavor extracted from 


stewed in their own 
in the day; put them 
our di , as you can j 
will be required for the sandwic 
to make) in a chopping-bowl which you 
have previously ru well with half a raw 
onion—this method of rubbing a vessel with 
the onion is a prime factor in evanescent 
flavor of AUiwm cepa so pleasing and allur- 
ing tothe palute of the bon-vivant. Chop 
your oysters very fine, adding to them pep- 
, salt, a pinch of pow mace, the 
little slice of cold boiled ham; pour in 
ust sufficient of the liquor in which they 
ave been cooked to reduce the mixture toa 
paste, and then with a silver knife spread 
each slice of your bread with the mixture; 
put them together, and if you do not like 
them—well—ther suppose you try some the 
next night made of potted ham, which, 
however, on being removed from the pot 
must be’put into a mortar, and some of the 
too great solidity of it madeaway with; this 
done, spread your slices with it; and over 
each, before you clap on its cover, just 
rknife which has been dipped in chow-chow 
sauce; I mean the liquid part of the chow- 
chow pickles. And if this fails to please, 
you may make them of grated pineapple 
cheese, lightly mixed with this same chow- 
chow sauce, which will be found in many 
cases a most delightful alternative for either 
English or French mustard, pur et simple. 


quor some time earlier 
leave the number to 
how man 
you w 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
































im) GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


a all and money. 
yo Made only by 
A SN. K. Fairbank & Co., 

od CHICAGO, 

\ } St. Louis, 

: New York, 
* qe Boston, 
Montreal. 








FOR BABY’S BATH 


*‘One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as 


Packer's Tar Soap. 
without it. Its cleansing and healing pro 
repetition here. In removing scurf or 


No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do 
ies are so well known as hardly to require 
andruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 


itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





Haviland China 


iS MARKED 
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ON DECORATED WARE 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





. 
also illustrated 
folder and ad- § 
dresses of pa- 
tients cured sent 
on application. 


Sterlingw 





A_WINTER and 
SUMMER 
RESORT 


of peculiar excel- 
} lence, including 
te sanitar- 


will prove su 
jority over any 
climatic c 





New York 











CARMEL SOAP is only from sweet Olive 
Ol! by a Mission Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is ar for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. ify rd or r does not keep 
it, send 15 cente for ani cake to the im er, 

A. KLIPSTELN, 129 Pearl 8t., New York. 
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HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 








If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 
PATENT 
FINGER 
TIPPED” 


SILK 
GLOVES 








A guaran- 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he wiil see that you get 


They Buy _ 
Columbia Bicycles. 








Men who know bicycles always buy Col um- 
bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 

Columbia Catalog 4s ¢ hensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 











Pope Mig. Co., Boston, New York, Chic .go, Hartford. 











“ Last year the grit 
and dirt under my 








carpet was some- 
» tbe thing dreadful. This 
ear there’s scarcely a trace of it. I’ve 
found what takes out the grit and the 
dirt instead of rubbing it in. 1 use and 
always will use a 
CARPET 


BISSELL °"sweerer.” 


That grit spoils = carpets. 
Pile fd oe the ‘‘BIssELLs’’ most. 
Sold everywhere, 


‘ICE PROTECTORS 
[cents | Save BOs [ses eco 


BXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York City. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





“WHERE'S YOUR MASTER ?”—Drawn sy Davipson Know ies. 








PRETTY MOTHERS. 
RS. M 


“M seems devoted to her chil- 
i dren,” said one friend to another 
* Yes,” replied the other, “but the chil 
dren don't seem devoted to her Her own 
shrink from her, and mine run and hide 
whenever she comes into the house.” 
Why?” asked the first, in great astonish- 
ment 
Well, I don’t know,” answered the other. 
I believe it’s her clothes and her manner. 
She is in deep mourning. She is a tall wo- 
man,and always wears long sweeping black 





gowns, with not a vestige of white about 
them. She speaks in a mournful tone, and 
sighs every few minutes. Children natu 


rally shrink from any such gloom as that. 
They are very impressionable, They feel 
manner and appearance very deeply. While 
they are little, all their impressions come 
through their senses, for they have not yet 


become conscious of themgelves Now, if 
Mrs. M believed what she professed, she 
wouk! consider it a duty to shake off her de- 
spondency, instead of encouraging its expres- 

on. She would know that she had more 


to be 


] 


thankful for than to be sorrowful 
about. And she would know particularly | 
that the duty we owe to the living is more 
imperative and essential than the duty we 
owe to the dead 


She should know tliat she has no right | 


shadow the lives of her little children with 
in unhealthy atmosphere. It is her 
business to fill 


such 


heir lives with sunshine and | 


giudness, with lively actions and cheery 
words and bright smiles. No. matter how 
devoted a mother is, if her speech and face | 
and general appenrance are forever associated 
in a chi ki’s mind with depressing and un 
omfortable feelings, bow is be going to learn 


that God meant man to be happy in being 
good, and not miserable?’ 

Yes. that is true.” returned the other. 

I believe mothers should keep themselves 

young for the sake of their children. If 


(of Piso’s 


other women owe it to their contemporaries | 


to make themselves agreeable to the cye, 
and consequently more youthful, mothers 
ire doubly such debtors. They owe it to 
the next generation as well.” 


Practically it is not hard for a woman to 
prettily and brightly dressed at home,” 
he 
ered the subject 
wear crape and weeds as a sign and expres- 
sion of her grief everywhere else, she ought 
to beautify her person, and look bright and 
pleasing in the house, and especially in the 
nursery. Pretty house dresses and tea gowns 
are so inexpensive and so easy to concoct 
that no one can hardly be excused on that 


score ° 


be 


said 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





ure cream of 
, which means 


It is a 
tartar pow 


NO vnwhotesome Food, 
NO sitter Taste, 
NO Fatures. 


lama 
little boy 
just t1 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 





years old. 


sumption, and it is the first 


Cure for Con- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


thing that has ever done her any 
| 


| good. She is only 4 years old, and 


woman, who seemed to have consid- | 
“Tf she thinks it right to 





It has always been one of my cardinal | 


doctrines that if a child has a right to any 
on 
to pleasant memories of his childhood. He 
has a right to have a pretty, gracious mother 
to remember, and a mournful black-draped 
one does not fit that demand at all. 

The mother makes the children’s wea- 
ther. All the love and care shecan give won't 
reconcile them to perpetual thunder-clouds 
and darkness, dashes of rain from ber eyes, 
and cold chills from ber voice-tones. Chil- 
dren admire and are proud of pretty mothers 
more than any one would believe. They 
like to see and“touch bright pleasant colors. 
They like to dear them. It is part of their 
education, and an easy and pleasant part, if 
we would only think so Ko matter what 
violence Mrs. M—— does to her feelings in 
the proceas, I+hink it is her duty to wear a 
blue gown and a smile for her baby to see, 
instead of a black one and a sigh.” 

Her companion laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. M—— 
would call you heretical, my dear.” 
‘* Perhaps she would. But no matter—I 
am telling the truth.” 
Eva Lover. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Looking Better 


feeling nes 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits 1s every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 

Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 

Prepared by Boott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All draggisia. 











thing more than another, he has a right | 








has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIrT FRED- 
ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 





. Bold and NERVE Ay eannie 


sent mail. 
K NO =: An elegant TOOTH 1H POWDER, asc. 
$C Welle & & c. le , N.Y. 





£2 by at Druggists on a ls td 





STERLING SILVER 


Cigar Catters. 


Artistically ved ; 
tical and ait value. 


at card parties, ans, etc. 
For Sale by Se Sewel- 
ers. ML Fo jeweler has not 

ita order itrend 


us and we will fill order 
through some reliable dealer. 


Enos Richardson & Co., 


23 Maiden Lane, New Y ork. 


BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 25 cent Soap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street. Chicago. 


















COMPLEXion 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
or Gandés — Ry 
., estasttsusy 1840 
&. 3». CamDES, 16, B¢ 


















ge THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD yy 


RIA 


PURE, DELICIOUS. 
NOURISHING 


Boe @ Xe) =] 


ror NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ano 


CHILDREN 
roi N VALIDS «0 


CONVALESCENT S, 
ron OYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and 


AGED PERSONS. 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
| M 


cK-ROO 
SB? DRUGGISTS. HE SONS PES rece 











— fon. 1 ri ting in fhe law wi 
n ex 7 
ages b for fine febrice was discovered that all 


Derma losiete a 
p= we incorporated it with "well kno’ 
prepared for us the marvelous Derma- 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 


— and _ on ae oot, eee = 
¢ wi 
Tt has never | failed 1 CAN NOT. PAL. ities ‘teh 
y Physicians and its sure 
ory us in tering 
REW 


WARD. —To assure the public of its 
een merits we agree By forfeit 
Thee Hundred Dollars casu, for any case 


of eczema, 
blotches, moth-patches, brown spots, black- 
, ugly or muddy skin, posture aan freckles, 
ton or any other cutaneous di 
(excepting birth-marks, scars and those of 4 ascrofulous 
or kindred nature) that Der ma- yy = will not quickly 
remove and —_. We also agree to forfeit Five Hun- 
dred to any person whose skin can be injured 
1 A) Soom possible manner, or to anyone whose 
no matter in how bad condition it may be 
will not bec eared, whitened. improved and beaut 
by the use of Derma- Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma- Royle sent to any address, safely packed and 
sccurely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
feed, on seouips of etten, G8. Bae money 
or order, with your full 


} aaa p~ fag= = — 
‘onnty, and mention this o> eae Cor 
Postage stam 


redly private. Se ressbeed os on as cash 








Natural Curly Bangs, $3.00. Parted 
Bangs or Waves, for Elderly Ladies, 
$3.90 to $6.00, Switches, $1.00 to $10.00, 


Soros. ing Sure 
191 Wabash Aves Chicnge; Til 








and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil, Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful? Decide for 
yourself. It must be 


COTTOLENE 


stamps to N. 


ag eaedany, & ce, ‘Chieag 
handsome Cottolene Cust Bock 
six raw recipes, 
The che autho- 


rities on cooking. 
Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
Refuse all substitutes. 








Nade only by 
. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


“ee” 











OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


Field-Farings. 
A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and 
Sky. By Mantua McCutLocn WILL- 
1aMs. - 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


The West from a Car Window. 
By Ricwarp Harpine Davis. _II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Along New England Roads. 
By Wriu1aM C. Prime, LL.D. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 oo. 


I Go A-Fishing. 
By Wiru1aM C. Prime, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 


American Football. 
By WaLTER Camp. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


How Women Should Ride. 
By “C. pE Hurst.” _ Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Seen From the Saddle. 
By Isa CARRINGTON CABELL. 
an Illustration. 
mental, 50 cents. 


A Family Canoe Trip. 
By FLorRENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 
Illustrated. _32mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, 50 cents, 


Salmon-Fishing. 
The American Salmon - Fisherman. 
By Henry P. Wetts. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


City Boys in the Woods; 
Or, A Trapping Venture in Maine. 
By Henry P. Wetts. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamentak$2Z 50. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture 
and Use. By Henry P. Weis. |!- 
lustrated. - Small 4to,-Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 

American Game Birds. 

Names and Portraits of Birds which 
Interest Gunners. By Gurpon 
TRUMBULL. go Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


With 
32mo, Cloth, Orna- 





pe by HARPER & BROTHERS, WN. Y. 


will be sent the . 
sit Gousha of Martin on come 
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